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FLOUR MILLING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


™) CCORDING to the latest figures avail- 
a able, Czechoslovakia has 10,713 flour mills, 
with a capacity to grind daily 19,290 tons 
of grain (approximately 160,000 bbls), 
2 = distributed as follows: Bohemia 5,276, 
with a daily capacity of 65,750 bbls; Moravia 2,100, 
3,25) bbls; Silesia 337, 59,000 bbls; Slovakia 3,000, 
32,00 bbls. Several mills are also to be found in 
Carpathian Ruthenia, known as Carpathian Rus, that 
part of Czechoslovakia which under the Versailles 
Treity became a part of the new Czechoslovak repub- 
lic. No statistics, however, are available as to the 
nun er of mills there. Prague, of all of the cities of 
the republic, possesses the largest number of mills. 
Czechoslovakia, with a population of 14,000,000 peo- 
ple, annually consumes about 20,000,000 bbls of wheat 
and rye flour, or an average of 1.4 bbls per capita. 
Therefore, since the capacity of the Czechoslovak mills 
is :bout 5,200,000 metric tons (approximately 42,500,- 
000 bbls) annually, they are capable of producing 100 
pe’ cent more flour than is required by the country. 
Nevertheless, there is a large importation of flour and 
groin. Breadstuff imports of Czechoslovakia for Feb- 
rucry, 1924, compared with February, 1923, were as 











follows, in metric tons: 

ear— 1924 1923 
WwW \SPPerery PEETETEET LETTE 9,338 946 
RY .ccccscccescccceccccesccccesecoceeces 4,906 eos 
Wheat GOP. cccccccccccessccccccescessccs 24,284 17,251 
R ROE ewe cccccccccccccccecccccceccece 776 coe 
Fodder? BOGP scccccccccccccccvccecccccecce 184 
Flour from other grains and legumes..... 24 ese 
Wheat GIN cceccvcccscccvesccccececcecsece 162 72 
Rolle BOPIOY ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 156 ose 
( er milling productS ........eeeeeeeeee 36 

WORE boss ccecccececcsccsecsocccccces 39,866 18,269 


Imports of wheat flour from Hungary in February, 
1924, were equal to 2,388 metric tons; from Germany, 
2,419; Austria, 2,184; United States, 1,953; Italy, 769; 
France, 1,317 by way of Hamburg, 267 by way of 
Trieste; Holland, 160; England, 142; Danzig, 115; 
Poland, 106; Jugoslavia, 15; Switzerland, 14; Peru and 
Bulgaria, 10; total, approximately 272,000 bbls. 

In 1923 Czechoslovakia imported 22,216 tons of 
grain (nearly all wheat), its total value being 14,700,- 
116 crowns, as against 43,487 tons in 1922, value 98,087,- 
105 crowns, whereas in 1921 the value of the imported 
food-grain to Czechoslovakia amounted to 1,136,605,800 
crowns which, expressed for the purpose of comparison 
with 1922 and 1923 in the present improved Czecho- 
slovak currency, would equal about 600,000,000 crowns. 

As to flour, in 1923 there were imported 239,387 
tons (approximately 2,680,000 bbls), the total value 
being 528,540,499 crowns, as against 225,628 tons in 
1922, the value having been 767,968,045 crowns. In 
1921 the total value of the flour imports amounted to 
2,280,075,490 crowns which, expressed in the present 
currency value, would be about 1,500,000,000 crowns. 

The export trade of Czechoslovakia in 1923 amount- 
ed to 33,065 tons of grain and 60,738 tons of flour 
products, the total value being 91,464,574 crowns, 
against 4,413 tons and 30,905 tons, respectively, in 
1922, 

The countries of origin of Czechoslovak grain and 
flour imports have somewhat changed. In 1923 nearly 
one third of all these imports came from Hungary; 
in 1920 and 1921 first place belonged to the United 
States. In 1922 the United States was second as 
regards the quantity of grain exported to Czecho- 
Slovakia (69,826 tons), whereas in 1923 it held only 
fourth place, being exceeded by Austria 2nd Germany. 


THE CRISIS IN MILLING 


The milling industry of Czechoslovakia recently sent 
4 memorial to the government calling attention to the 
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crisis through which it is passing, and stating that even 
the more modernly equipped mills of the country, 
owing to present unfavorable industrial conditions, 
had curtailed production or ceased operation entirely. 








The Czechoslovak milling industry claims that it is 
the only national industry which is without such state 
protection as will enable it to equalize its entirely dif- 
ferent business conditions with those of foreign coun- 
tries. 

The memorial adds that the importance of the 
Czechoslovak milling industry was established during 
the war, when the feeding of the Czechoslovak army 
and the civil population was largely dependent on its 
activity. 

Therefore, in asking for an amelioration of the 
present unfavorable situation under which the industry 
is working, it maintains that it must have larger sup- 
plies of both domestic and foreign gra‘:ns, especially 
wheat, of which certain quantities must still be im- 
ported from foreign countries, owing to an inadequate 
home production. Supplies of both grain and finished 
milling products have become so small that they would 
not be able to feed the population of the country for 
even a few weeks. 

The memorial suggests that the prosperity and con- 
tinued growth of the domestic milling industry would 
insure development of agriculture. According to a 
recent census, two fifths of the entire population of 
the country is earning a living by agriculture. In- 
crease in agricultural population and production would 
depend largely upon an increased supply of mill by- 
products for use in feeding cattle. With proper 
diversification, there would be the possibility of larger 
wheat production. And this, in its turn, would help 
the mills, which at present have great difficulty in 
disposing of byproducts. 

In 1921 a similar petition was submitted to the 
Czechoslovak government and to both houses of parlia- 
ment, in which reasons were given why the inland mills 
are unable to compete with those of foreign countries. 
Despite the fact that all requirements of a technical 
nature, such as modern equipment, have been met by 
most of the mills, adverse business conditions and gen- 





Scene in Prague, Czechoslovakia, Showing the Old Novitny Flour Mill (Right) 
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eral difficulties affecting the industry have become con- 
stantly worse. 

While, in 1921, imports of breadstuffs were largely 
grain, in 1922 most of the country’s imports consisted 
of flour, and the domestic milling industry in conse- 
quence was adversely affected. 

The recent memorial gives the following as the 
chief reasons which make competition impossible with 
foreign countries: 

There is difficulty in marketing the middle and dark 
grades of flour at prices made by foreign competitors. 

The unprecedented and excessive costs of produc- 
tion, general high cost of living and high rates of ex- 
change prevailing in the chief countries of the world 
make it difficult for Czechoslovak mills to import grain 
and grind it at a profit. 

A great hindrance to the Czechoslovak milling in- 
dustry, especially in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, is 
the difficulty of finding a market for wheat flour, due 
to the fact that these centers almost exclusively con- 
sume rye. ; 

The chief competitors of the Czechoslovak mills 
are the mills of the United States of America; but 
imports also come from Hungary, Roumania, France, 
England and Holland. The milling products of these 
countries, with the exception of Hungary, were un- 
known in Bohemia before the war, and could not be 
imported, because the custom duties on flour repre- 
sented more than 50 per cent of the value of the flour. 
Now they have an established position, which is abetted 
by the high cost of production and inadequate utiliza- 
tion of the domestic mills. Wages are high, and the 
costs of coal, management, transportation, and _ tele- 
phone and telegraph service are exorbitant. 

American mills have simpler equipment, and when 
reckoned at peace figures the cost of it does not com- 
prise 50 per cent of their whole invested capital. 

The Czechoslovak mills have to meet the demand of 
a very exacting consuming public. Furthermore, for- 
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The Prague Stock Co. Milling Plant at Prague, Czechoslovakia 


eign competition has the advantage of more favorable 
climatic conditions and better geographical situation, 
cheaper waterways, and also a better quality of grain. 

The result of all this is an increasing number of 
Czechoslovak mills that are not operating. Allied 
trades are likewise affected; for example, the makers 
of sacks and machinery. 

Direct taxes are exceedingly heavy, and this is a 
great handicap to the Czechoslovak milling industry. 
As pointed out in a mass meeting of Czechoslovak 
millers, held in Prague in April, there is also a heavy 
tax on imported grain. 

The Czechoslovak milling industry calls on the gov- 
ernment to protect it through a continuation of the 
prevailing import license system. The industry de- 
mands that all states which export flour to Czecho- 
slovakia shall be required not to put any difficulties in 
the way of the export of grain as well. This refers 
especially to Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania. The 
government also is asked to increase the customs tariff 
on grains and flour from the former Austro-Hungarian 
government. 

In this connection it should be said, however, that 
the Czechoslovak government is not very enthusiastic 
over increasing grain and flour duties, as it fears that 
the cost of flour and bread to the consumer will there- 
by be raised. But in making its demands for higher 
schedules the Czechoslovak milling industry maintains 
that such duties would be unimportant, as only 10 per 
cent of the whole living cost of a workman is for 
flour and milling products, so that a slight increase 
of duties would not greatly affect the consumer. The 
milling industry claims that such increased duties will 
prove beneficial and will not injure the development 
of domestic industry, as the experience of other coun- 
tries has proved. 

Millers of Czechoslovakia have lately protested to 
the government that the military authorities buy flour 
but not the byproducts. Furthermore, it is asserted 
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that only smaller mills are given orders, while the 
larger ones, equipped with modern and expensive ma- 
chinery, are left out of account. 

Owing to the absence of an extensive home indus 
try in the manufacture of jute bags, these must be 
imported, under a heavy duty. 

The milling industry, in its memorial, declares that, 
owing to high freight rates on the domestic railroads, 
foreign grain can be shipped cheaper than the domes 
tic product. 


AMERICAN EXPORT OUTLOOK 


Owing to the most favored nation agreement be 
tween the United States and Czechoslovakia, increased 
imports of flour are made possible. Last November 
the total imports allowed from all countries were fixed 
at 7,500 tons monthly, but applications for import 
licenses fell short of this amount. This was attributed 
to higher prices of flour prevailing in other coun- 
tries. 

Shortly before the new most favored nation agree- 
ment was made between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia, the American minister presented an objection 
on the part of the American government to the pre- 
vailing Czechoslovak license system. At that time, 
also, Narodny Listy, the leading Czech daily of Prague, 
said that the license system under which foreign im- 
ports are allowed entry into the country had caused 
an 8 per cent increase in the price of flour. “The 
license system,” added Narodny Listy, “is indeed an 
attempt to introduce an old-fashioned political expedi- 
ent into domestic economy.” 

According to the provisions of the new agreement 
between Czechoslovakia and the United States, the 
import of breadstuffs is fixed at 20,000 tons a month 
from all sources, equally divided between grain and 
grain products, namely, 10,000 tons of grain and 10,000 
of flour. 


(Continued on page 231.) 
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“Gus Myers. who sold out the bakery over to Ridgeville an 
here visitin’,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘an’ the other day 
he got to tellin’ me the fun_he used to have with me an’ Lit 
Cummins up to Four Mile Crick. He said he e'd 
always tell when me an’ Lit was speakin’ to 
each other on account of the price he 

had to pay for flour. 

when one or the other of us got 
mad,down she'd come a dollar a 
i, barrel mebby. Sometimes, he 
he'd think up lies about one of 
us an’ tell ’em to the other, an’ 


went to Oklahoma. 1s back 


‘Around six bits a barrel for every 
‘i! he c'd fool us with. When he'd 

got through talkin’ I said I reckoned I was dang glad 
he'd got run out of Ridgeville an’ headed for Oklahoma.’ 


An’ then, 


he cale’lated he'd save right 








UPWARD AND ONWARD 


F IT were within the power of the 

Millers’ National Federation to secure 
enactment by Congress of a law which 
would do this industry much good while 
injuring no one, the title of the law 
should be, “An act to prohibit depress- 
ing conversation among members of the 
milling industry and providing punish- 
ment therefor.” In detail the law should 
fix a limit of one per cent on gloom in 
the talk of any miller, and the penalty 
for violation should be being shot with 
both barrels of a gun. 

The difficulties through which milling 
has passed since the initial disaster of 
1921 have been principally the result of 
natural and unavoidable causes, primarily 
of post-war liquidation. This liquidation 
was not alone in the prices of wheat and 
its products, but in excessive milling ca- 
pacity and in unbalanced financial state- 
ments of individual enterprises. It was 
the perfectly normal result of an abnor- 
mal period, and few industries escaped 
its blighting hand. 

Since the close of that period,—and so 
far as it may be measured in a physical 
sense it ended fully a year ago,—the 
destructive forces in milling have been 
largely forces of mind. A diagnosis of 
last year’s ills would have shown the 
patient sound in body, and with no rea- 
son for delayed recovery save the lack 
of will to make the effort. 

To a marked extent this period of lack 
of confidence came to an end in October 
of last year, when the Chicago confer- 
ence for self-consideration decided that 
milling was fundamentally sound, and 
required only liberal drafts of the ozone 
of belief in itself fully to recover. Since 
that time, conditions have steadily im- 
proved and today there is among most 
millers a restored belief in the future 
prosperity of the industry. 

Unfortunately, there are still those who 
will not be convinced. Either through 
unenlightenment or persistent unregen- 
eracy of mind, they continue to worship 
the false gods of gloom and make votive 
offering to the prophets of despair. Their 
voices are filled with foreboding, and 
their bells have leaden tongues. They 
have no joy in their own being, and they 
resist that which is around them. 


It is time for the casting out of those 
who will not believe. This is a time for 
faith, for through faith will come works. 
This great industry, fundamentally 
sound, is no longer groping. It already 
has found itself, and is on the way 
toward better things. Only the unregen- 
erate are continuing in the wilderness 
and in the wailing places and crying, 
“we are undone.” Those who are wise 
are looking upward and onward. It is 
there that the future is. 


FLOUR IMPORTS AND EXCHANGE 


HE Dutch representative of an 

American miller, in a recent com- 
munication, describes the seriously ad- 
verse effect on the flour trade into Ger- 
many of the government’s policy of re- 
stricting the amount of dollar exchange 
allotted to flour importers. The letter 
follows: 

“The demand for flour on the central 
European markets has been considerably 
reduced, due to the difficulties of the ex- 
change. Although the German govern- 
ment has not prohibited the import of 
flour into Germany, its measures in re- 
gard to the exchange practically come 
down to such a prohibition, as the amount 
of dollars allotted to the flour trade is 
ridiculously small, whereas, on the other 
hand, sufficient amounts of foreign val- 
ues are distributed for the import of 
wheat and other raw materials. Amongst 
others we know that the fat industry 
gets # quantity of foreign values equal 
to thirty per cent of its pre-war re- 
quirements, whereas the flour trade ob- 
tains only one half to one per cent. 

“These measures, in our opinion, con- 
stitute nothing less than an evasion of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and in this con- 
nection it might perhaps be worth your 
while to communicate with your authori- 
ties in order to try and induce same to 
take diplomatic steps in this matter. 

“You will certainly conclude from the 
above that the matter is one of the great- 
est importance, as the import of flour 
into Germany entirely depends on the 
amount of dollars put at the disposal of 
the German flour importers, and we can 
only advise you to take up this matter 
energetically. Needless to say, it will 
Highly interest us to learn from you 


what steps have been taken, and you may 
rely on our co-operation at any time.” 

It may be, as this correspondent as- 
serts, that the restriction of flour imports 
through minimum allotment of dollar ex- 
change is in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. If so, millers should take steps 
to bring the present situation to the at- 
tention of the State department. To 
The Northwestern Miller it appears, how- 
ever, to be chiefly, if not wholly, a mat- 
ter of German domestic policy in which, 
naturally, the German government has 
the sole decision. 


RESTING ORDERS 


HE flour salesman who busies him- 

self booking “resting” orders for 
flour is not selling flour nor serving his 
mill nor earning his pay. He is merely 
dealing in options, seeking a soft spot, 
striving to find an easy substitute for 
sound, clean, worth while salesmanship. 
No buyer who is overpersuaded to place 
a resting order, to be filled if the mar- 
ket declines to a certain point, ever de- 
velops into a satisfactory customer. His 
interest in the mill and its brand never 
rises above the speculative factor. 

Nearly every miller has customers who 
seek his counsel as to when to buy. Most 
millers have a certain number of buyers 
who like to file their orders at a certain 
price limit, subject to acceptance when 
the mill can meet the named price. This 
is all proper, and not in violation of 
sound salesmanship. Much of it repre- 
sents rather an intimacy of relationship 
between buyer and seller, and is usually 
the result of confidence growing out of 
years of business connection. 

It is all quite another thing from ac- 
tive solicitation of resting orders on a 
purely speculative basis under a flimsy 
pretense of giving the buyer an advan- 
tage. In this there is no semblance of 
salesmanship, and never under any cir- 
cumstance any possible profit to either 
buyer or seller. It is merely one of a 
far too great number of small items of 
loose practice which brought the milling 
industry to the vanishing point of morale 
and which now delays its re-establish- 
ment. Each of these should be sought 
out, placed on trial, found guilty and 
promptly cast overboard. 


SOUL AND BODY 


f emeen oi flour milling journal, 
Molineria y Panaderia, has just pub- 
lished a remarkably interesting little 
book by Ramén Marcos Gonzales entitled 
“A B C del Molinero,” giving practical 
instructions for the operation of a flour 
mill. In the first chapter of this book, 
following a brief classification of the de- 
partments and functions of a milling 
organization, stands the following: “El 
Comercio es el espiritu de la Fabricacién. 
La Industria el cuerpo.” What this 
means is: 

“Business is the soul of production; 
manufacture is the body.” 

Few American writers on industry 
have enough mysticism in them to draw 
such a parallel, and yet it forms the 
basis of this Spanish primer of flour 
milling. A soaring, clear-visioned soul 
with a weak, ill-regulated body is always 
held back from the realization of its 
ideals; a finely developed body without 
the spirit to direct it can at best achieve 
only futilities. The soul without the 
body lives on only as a memory; the body 
without the soul is dead. 

“Business is the soul of production.” 
If the spirit is unsound, ill-balanced, un- 
stable, what becomes of the body? Idle 
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flour mills in every section of the United 
States answer the question. Many of 
them were once fine mills, admirable 
bodies for production, but the soul which 
directed them lacked stability or clear 
vision. They failed, as many a physical 
giant has failed, because the spirit within 
was distorted or lacking. 

The significance, however, goes far be- 
yond the case of the individual mill. 
Production embraces the whole industry ; 
the entire milling capacity of the coun- 
try may be thought of as a single huge 
body, magnificent in its potential 
strength, its efficiency and its vast size, 
but needing the direction of the soul, 
which is business, to turn all its superb 
physical equipment to good account. 

The soul of the industry is its business 
genius: its honesty, its patience, its loy- 
alty, its intelligence, its vision. It is built 
up, like the coral reef of tradition, out 
of an infinity of little actions. Each 
time a miller does the wise, right thing, 
he contributes to the enduring strength 
of this soul; each time he uses bad judg- 
ment or countenances some act which he 
knows is not creditable, he helps to weak- 
en it. Every miller who has children 
knows the need for training spirit and 
body side by side; he may well remem- 
ber these words of the Spanish writer, 
who has thus brought a touch of religious 
mysticism into the business of flour mill- 
ing. The “little, nameless, unremembered 
acts” which in the aggregate build up the 
life of the soul in man bear a similar 
relation to the spirit in industry, and 
without their cumulative force, to which 
every individual must contribute, the 
body, or manufacturing power, is doomed 
to failure, 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 
EWSPAPERS of the wheat growing 
states, and particularly those of the 

Northwest, have hailed the government’s 
July crop report, with its attending ad- 
vance in prices, as a general cure for 
many of the financial ills that have af- 
flicted agriculture. The wish, naturally, 
is father to this thought. It is the fer- 
vent hope of a very large part of the 
business world. 

The world wheat situation is propi- 
tious. The crop of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is reported to be ten per cent 
smaller than last year, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, which has a poor outlook. Canada’s 
prospective yield is officially estimated at 
150,000,000 bushels below last year’s. For 
these and other reasons the United States 
government crop report for July was 
considered decidedly bullish. The prob- 
able wheat yield is not far below that 
of last year, but the price range is at 
least twenty-five cents per bushel higher. 

There is a disquieting circumstance at- 
tendant upon the short crop of corn and 
the present high price of that commodity, 
for the reason that hog raisers antici- 
pate feeding difficulties, but in general 
the price betterment for the principal 
grains is carrying with it an improvement 
in practically the entire range of agri- 
cultural products. 

A fortunate harvest season, such as 
the promised one, should go a long way, 
as the optimists expect, toward quieting 
farm agitation. With the sharp spur of 
immediate difficulties removed from con- 
sideration of agricultural legislatiqn, the 
way should be opened for Congress, in 
its next session, to devise sanely and 
deliberately such measures as may seem 
necessary for insuring the farmer against 
falling again into his recent embarrass- 
ments. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 16.) 

New York, N. Y.—The rapidly rising 
wheat market has upset buying condi- 
tions. Buyers are refusing to follow the 
market, and are holding to ideas 75c be- 
low mill limits. 

Puitaperpni1a, Pa.—Mill limits were 
advanced 15@25c in sympathy with the 
recent rise in wheat, but buyers are un- 
willing to follow rising views of sellers, 
and trade is very quiet. 

Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is held at all 
sorts of prices but, in the absence of 
buying or apparent demand, quotations 
are entirely nominal and represent ap- 
proximate trading values only. 


Prirrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week firm, with fair demand 
and considerable optimistic spirit among 
the trade. Shipping directions are good. 
Millfeed is irregular, with demand light. 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The flour market 
has a strong tone, and is tending up- 
ward. Buyers and sellers are apart in 
ideas, and sales are chiefly of small lots 
for immediate shipment. Millfeed is 
steady. 

Toronto, Ont.—Spring wheat flour 
advanced 20c bbl today, Top patents 
are now $7.40, seconds $6.90, clears $6.75, 
jute, delivered. Demand is slow. Feed 
has been advanced $1, making bran $28, 
shorts $30, middlings $36, ton, jute. 

Mitwavker, Wis.—Spring patent ad- 
vanced 20c bbl and winter l5c, with the 
jump in wheat. Shipping directions are 
considerably better. New business is 
only slightly improved. Rye flour is 
quiet and unchanged. Millfeed is $1.50 
@2 ton higher. 

Winnirec, Man.—Flour prices here 
have advanced 20c bbl on all grades. ‘Top 
patents are now quoted at $7.20, jute 
basis. Bran and shorts are $1 ton high- 
er, and rolled oats show an increase of 
10¢c per 80-lb bag. Domestic and export 
demand for flour is poor. Inquiry for 
millfeed is brisk. 

Sr. Louis, Mo—Flour is nominally 
quoted higher, in sympathy with wheat, 
but new business is light, as buyers are 
not following the advance closely. Mills 
are holding their position strongly, and 
little unwarranted competition is report- 
ed. Millfeed quotations are stronger, 
but demand is poor. 

Boston, Mass.—The sharp advance in 
all flour prices has shut off demand. 
There is some reselling at 15@25c under 
mill quotations, but the trade generally 
is afraid to take hold and is only meet- 
ing pressing needs. Millfeed is dull at 
an advance of $1.50@2 on wheat feeds, 
with other feeds also held higher. 


CotumBus, Oun1o.—While a number of 
sales of new crop Kansas flour were re- 
ported last week, just the opposite con- 
dition prevails this week. The advance 
in wheat and flour has stopped buying. 
The trade feels that the present advance 
is only temporary. With one or two ex- 
ceptions mills are holding firm to asking 
prices. Feed is in fair demand, with 
prices higher. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Flour prices are up 
about 25c. A few substantial sales of 
new hard winters were made just be- 
fore the last sharp advance, but this 
bulge and the break today make condi- 
tions too unsettled for any active buy- 
ing. Springs are rather quiet, with oc- 
casional sales of fair quantities. Feed 
is much stronger, in sympathy with the 
advance in grains. There is some specu- 
lative buying, but demand is rather quiet 
from consumptive trade. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers are selling 
about 80 per cent of capacity, despite 
the rise of 20@25c in quotations. Pros- 
pects for important bookings are ex- 
cellent if the wheat market develops a 
pronounced trend in either direction. 
All of the large buyers indicate active 
interest by their inquiries, but await a 
definite turn in values before actually 
buying. Millers have followed the ad- 
vance closely, few sales being reported 
at unprofitable leveis. Shipping instruc- 
tions have continued active, and produc- 
tion will probably be larger this week 
than last. Increased sales of flour have 
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brought additional offerings of feed for 
August and September shipment, but 
these, as well as spot supplies, did not 
fully satisfy the demand, a large part 
of which seems to be speculative, based 
on the outlook for a feed shortage this 
fall and winter. Bran is up $8. Gray 
shorts are $4@5 higher than a week ago. 





THE MILLSTONE THEATRE 


OxtaHoma Crry, Oxta.—The upper 
millstone of the set of circular flints 
that ground the first flour for pioneer 
settlers of Montague County, Texas, has 
been recovered from the wreckage of the 
old mill by Fillmore Ball, a picture show 
operator of Nocona, Texas, and been 
artistically imbedded in the concrete 
sidewalk in front of the theatre, which 
he has named the Millstone. The mill 
was established at Eagle Point, near 
Red River, about 10 miles northeast of 
Nocona, before the Civil War. Power 
was furnished by the tread of oxen. Set- 
tlers brought their wheat over 50 miles 
to this mill, many of them coming from 
the cattle ranches of Indian Territory. 
Wheat was then grown along the valley 
of the Red River in sufficient quantities 
for flour requirements of the settlers. 

A mill similar to this was established 
near Gainesville, in Cooke County, Texas, 
in 1855, by Judge Wheeler. That was 
the beginning of the manufacture of 
flour in that county, and the mill drew 
trade from freighters who traveled from 


Jefferson, Texas, to frontier points in 
Texas and the Indian Territory, and 
Kiowa and Comanche Indian reserva- 
tions. This mill was bought after the 
war by J. O. A. Whaley, an uncle of J. 
C. Whaley, president of the Whaley Mill 
& Elevator Co. at Gainesville. He aban- 
doned it in 1880, and established at 
Gainesville a steam power mill of 125 
bbls capacity. 





CONCERNING LICENSE TAXES 
Although mill products be shipped 
from one state to another, and the sell- 
ing mill be a nonresident corporation, 
the company is nevertheless subject to 
municipal license tax on business done 
in the state to which the goods have been 
shipped, where, pursuant to the contract 
of sale, it employs salesmen to render 
service to the buyer in making resales. 
The decision of the Alabama court of 
appeals in the case of Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. vs. City of Birmingham, 
100 So. 83, supports this statement, al- 
though other commodities were involved. 
That the court had in mind the flour 
trade, as well as other trades, is indi- 
cated by a reference made to the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. Case (38 Sup. Ct. 297). 
A. L. H. 





The potato acreage in Czechoslovakia 
is estimated at 1,565,000 acres, com- 
pared with 1,573,000 harvested in 1923. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


July 7 July s 
July 12 July& 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ...215,765 157,165 199,965 252,65 
ek SUE sh cvseee 4,830 4,870 17,865 6,92 
Duluth-Superior 13,260 17,015 8,265 814 
Milwaukee ..... ....- 1,350 4,300 4,95 

DOOR ccccese 233,855 180,400 219,895 272, 6) 


Outside mills*..125,751 164,887 143,738 134,6 





Ag’gate sprg.359,606 345,287 363,633 407,32: 


Oe, SOG os ckas 23,800 19,500 30,300 24,4 
St. Louist ..... 30,500 20,400 31,200 19,9 
eee 151,635 103,896 109,045 134,85) 
Rochester ..... 3,650 3,250 4,200 7,0: 
Chicago ....... 38,000 27,000 15,000 32,000 


Kansas City....103,103 93,759 101,380 69,00 
Kansas Cityt...253,532 273,797 213,560247,67: 


Omaha ........ 20,221 18,133 13,105 18,0: 
St. Joseph ..... 12,515 40,009 17,775 2,9: 
Salina ......... 15,340 20,465 11,545 20,3 
Wichita ....... 32,886 28,484 29,615 27,0 
Toledo ........ 25,200 36,000 9,900 4,3: 
Toledof ....... 71,975 80,495 34,585 22,00) 
Indianapolis ... 5,490 7,706 4,545 7,5 
Nashville** .... 76,164 99,676 ...... 65,1" 
Portland, Oreg. 18,318 19,780 28,770 .... 
Seattle ........ 23,720 19,455 19,580 16,2 


Tacoma ....... 17,387 19,277 8,480 11,05 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag: 
of activity of mills at various points. T} 
figures represent the relation of actual wee! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu! 
time schedule, operating six days per wee! 


July 7 July 
- July 12 July5 1923 19. 
Minneapolis ...... 38 28 35 
Bt, POG woccoccccs 19 20 30 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 46 23 
Milwaukee ........ .-. 11 28 
Outside milis* .... 41 45 41 
Average spring.. 39 34 37 
Bt. COON 2... ccvces 36 30 60 
Ot, Reemie? ....ccee 35 24 40 
OS ee 81 56 65 
Rochester ........ 20 17 23 
CHPOMED cccccvesoe 95 68 38 s 
Kansas City ...... 69 62 76 t 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 54 41 G 
GD wcecvovsces 81 72 56 
Te, SORODR ccccvccse 26 81 37 
Pe 38 61 27 : 
0 50 44 47 ! 
TNO coccccccces 55 78 20 
Seer 49 59 26 
Indianapolis ...... 27 39 20 
Nashville*® ....... 48 58 ee 
Portland, Oregon.. 29 31 46 
BeMttle wcccccccece 45 37 37 3 
Tacoma .........-. 31 34 15 1 
BOO vcccccccer 48 50 40 4 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwester 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive « 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and §S 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stat: 
on July 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Br! 
Baltimore .. 28 126 81 93 
Boston ..... 10 ese 1 eee e° 
Buffalo ..... 3,528 1,878 1,053 1,709 4 
Afloat .... 9 e6 37 365 ; 
Chicago ....9,414 1,804 472 2,277 
Detroit ..... 45 15 100 10 — 
ae 2,071 274 195 4,723 11) 
Galveston ... 622 “ae cee 54 - 
Indianapolis. 125 158 91 ése — 
Kan. City...5,719 152 29 126 1! 
Milwaukee... 106 27 126 637 61 
Minneapolis 7,529 59 334 5,342 84 
N. Orleans... 194 90 63 36 . 
Newp. News. ... oes 120 ee ee 
New York... 398 55 335 551 1 
Omaha ..... 1,905 177 137 61 3 
POSER scscer eve 6 6 see ‘ 
Philadelphia. 111 41 63 127 2 
Sioux City... 149 82 73 3 3 
St. Joseph .. 455 112 22 8 1 
St. Louis ... 785 156 101 22 3 
Toledo ..... 538 73 303 2 1 
Canals ...... 131 141 $se 103 Kes 
EMS cccece 394 103 38 225 26 
Totals ...24,338 5,529 3,780 16,476 416 
Last year ..23,810 2,547 6,708 13,518 1,040 
Increases: Barley, 24,000 bus. Decreases: 


Wheat, 181,000 bus; corn, 1,613,000; oats, 
961,000; rye, 923,000. 





SOUTH GERMAN FLOUR MILLS 

Conditions in the south German mill- 
ing industry are reported to be exceed- 
ingly unfavorable, due largely to the 
supply of French flour bought during the 
period of the franc depreciation, ac- 
cording to Margaret L. Goldsmith, as- 
sistant trade commissioner. This supply 
is still reported to be affecting the local 
industry to such an extent that a num- 
ber of the largest mills in south Germany 
have temporarily closed down altogether, 
and others are working on a part-time 
basis only. 
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BRITISH MARKET FIRM; 
IMPROVEMENT IN DEMAND 


Lonpon, Ena., July 15.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—With stronger American advices 
the flour market is very firm, with im- 
proved demand. Canadian exports are 
offered at 40s 6d ($6.21 bbl), c.i.f. Spot 
prices are equivalent to 39s 6d ($6.06 
bbl), cif. Top patents are 2@3s above 
exports. There are scattered offers of 
Kansas top patents at 42s ($6.44 bbl), 
and good clears at 38s 6d ($5.90 bbl), 
hut practically no business is passing. 

Australians have advanced and are 
now 37s 6d ($5.75 bbl) in store, equiva- 
ient to 35s ($5.37 bbl), c.i.f. Shippers are 
king 37s 6d@38s 6d ($5.75@5.90 —= 
:iome milled straight run has been ad- 
yenced, making the selling price 41s 6d, 
equivalent to 37s 6d, c.i.f. ($5.75 bbl). 

Holland reports light stocks, and there 
are signs of better demand. Kansas 
hard wheat patents are offered at $6.75, 
c.i.f., and straights at $6.35. Manitoba 
exports are quoted at $7, and home 
milled is equivalent to $6.65, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SCIL FATIGUE RESULTS IN 
LOWER WHEAT ACREAGE 


\SHVILLE, TENN.—Soil fatigue is re- 
sp: isible for decrease in wheat acreage 
in is section, is the claim of E. E. 
La rent, prominent miller at Clarksville, 
Te .., and vice president Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co. After decade and decade of 
wl at crops Mr. Laurent says the soil 
ha. become tired. He predicts that to- 
ba -o will have the same experience, and 
th» wheat will come back into its own. 
Scone years ago Mr. Laurent said his 
co. pany could almost entirely operate 
on the wheat raised in Montgomery 
County, but now it could scarcely run 36 
hours on the offerings. 

Joun Lerrer. 





DAY OF THE OLD-FASHIONED 
CRACKER BARREL IS GONE 


‘Those of us who have attained their 
mi jority can easily remember the fa- 
miliar old cracker barrel,” said George 
Brown, of the Raymond Bag Co., the 
other day. “There was no such thing as 
brand—people simply bought crackers. 
And what was true of crackers was true 
of raisins, dried fruit and many other 
grocery items. 

“Today these goods are packed—they 
are Clean, sanitary, undamaged by dust, 
dirt, insects. The merchandise itself is 
untouched by hand from the moment it 
leaves the factory until the housewife 
opens up the carton; indeed, since we 
are living in a machine age, in the ma- 
jority of cases, food and other products 
are not handled even in the factory. 

“The result is complete protection for 
‘the lady of the house’ and her entire 
family. They get to know the maker of 
the goods and to have confidence in him 
and his brand and, what is even more 
important, they grow to appreciate the 
clcanliness and freshness of packaged 
goods. 

The miller cashes in on this new or- 
der of things. Other manufacturers have 
he!ped materially in educating the house- 
w''e to the advantages of a neat, artistic 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production for the week of July 6-12 showed a slight decline 
over the previous week, but there were indications that the low point had 
been reached for the season, and that new crop activity was about to be 
This movement, in fact, was already under way 
in the Southwest, Kansas City mills showing an operating increase of seven 
For the entire Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard 
winter wheat region, however, there was a decline of nine points from 
the 61 per cent operation of the previous week, light activity at Salina and 
St. Joseph bringing down the average. Spring wheat mills were on the 
er cent of capacity being recorded, against 34 in the previous 
week. Buffalo mills showed a 25-point increase and the mills of the St. 
There was a marked decline in the central 
states, and practically no change on the Pacific Coast. 


Flour prices took a sharp upward turn, due to the bullish government 
crop report for July, the prospective short crop of western Canada and 
the general world situation, which sent wheat prices soaring. Spring 
wheat patents scored an average advance of 45c bbl, hard winters 25c, and 
soft winters 40c. Business was not large, although there was evidence 
of willingness to enter the market as soon as 
Bullish sentiment prevailed, although buyers were still inclined 
Feed advanced $2.25 ton over the previous 


Outside of the sensational crop and grain market developments of the 
week, news interest centered in the announcement from Chicago of a $26,- 
000,000 grain marketing combination to be operated by farmers’ co-opera- 


” 


grain had reached a stable 


oe 








container, and along comes Mr. Miller 
with his brand beautifully printed in 
multicolor, and his first sale (or the first 
sale of the grocer handling his product) 
is made on the strength of his attractive 
‘package.’ Thereafter, the success of the 
flour rests upon what is inside the bag. 

“Thus it can be seen that the label 
maker, the box manufacturer, the pro- 
ducer of the flour bag, all play a part in 
the successful distribution of today’s 
merchandise by their ability to design, 
print and furnish containers that create 
a feeling of desirability on the part of 
the housewife.” 





ITALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 

According to a telegram received by 
Special Representative Smith from Rome, 
based on information received up to 
June 25, the ministry of agriculture pro- 
visionally estimates wheat production at 
about 176,000,000 bus. Yield in the north 
is estimated at 11,000,000 bus more than 
average, and in the south 7,000,000 less 
than average. 





CROP DAMAGE BY DROUTH 

According to official and trade reports, 
as a result of dry weather Algeria this 
year will probably have little grain to 
export and may conceivably be an im- 
porter of wheat or wheat flour, accord- 
ing to a report from H. B. Smith, special 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce in London. 

Similar dry conditions have prevailed 
throughout southern Italy, where winter 
crops were sown in exceedingly dry soil 
last fall. Reports from Italy so far in- 
dicate that; while some damage has re- 
sulted, the situation is not quite as seri- 
ous as in North Africa, owing to the fair 
condition of growing crops in the north. 


While damage is intimated in Spain, 
due to dry weather, it is not yet definitely 
established or confirmed. Dry weather in 
Roumania is seriously hampering crop 
developments, while in certain areas the 
drouth has damaged crops beyond repair. 
It is rumored that the Roumanian gov- 
ernment is already considering the pro- 
hibition of wheat exports. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at above points for week ending . 


July 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
Cc. P. R. “A” and 

"” oeeececeses 2 15 10 ose 
Consolidated .... 568 601 62 38 
Ogilvies ......... 384 160 28 eee 
Grain Growers ... 465 1,216 85 eee 
i a ee ea 09.06%4-0 2,658 288 69 40 
Northland ...... 3,348 1,211 86 « 
Port Arthur ..... 243 497 4 eee 
Serer 341 300 49 75 
Sask, Co-op. No. 1 1,095 450 62 80 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 292 154 2 40 
Private elevators. 10,076 2,882 281 58 

Bete ccccccess 19,471 17,774 738 331 
BOBP GO cecesvde 9,159 1,730 2,865 186 
Receipts ....cccee 4,852 2,668 324 89 
Lake shipments.. 2,174 2,321 154 165 
Rail shipments... 173 65 2 wee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ae OR 8 Wee ce 280 
No. 1 northern..2,069 No. 2C. W...... 2,820 
No. 2 northern..4,130 No. 3 C. W...... 912 
No. 3 northérn..1,216 Ex. 1 feed ..... 205 
ae © cwcacveces ee 2 ee isecess'es 343 
No. 4 special.... 106 2 feed ......... 216 
A BD. 422 dacvess 112 Special bin ..... 41 
No. 5 special SS GERGTD ccccsccce 76 
Be. © sdeeussees ee ee 2,882 
No. 6 special 68 
BE wuewddenscd 281 WOON scccsces 7,776 
BPUPUMR cccccccce 8 
Winter ......... 3 
Special bin ..... 524 
GEOTE ceccccses 296 
PRIVECO occ ccee 10,076 

Total .sccece 19,471 


221 


AMERICANS HOLD FOOD 
TRADE WITH THE CUBANS 


New Orteans, La—Americans are 
more than holding their own in selling 
feedstuffs, grain and grain products to 
the Cubans, according to Joseph Lal- 
lande, general freight agent for the 
Southern Pacific System, who has just 
returned from a week’s visit to Havana. 

Mr. Lallande admits that Cuba has 
not recovered her old-time prosperity, 
but says statistics show considerable im- 
provement over the situation several 
months ago. 

“Havana was tied up by a strike,” he 
said. “That was followed by a strike of 
the employees of the United Railways 
of Havana, and this, coupled with an 
uprising in the interior, caused some in- 
terference with business. 

“However, conditions are virtually nor- 
mal. With a large sugar crop produced 
this season, which was sold at a fairly 
good price, indications point to an in- 
creasing volume of business between 
Cuba and the United States. 

“American exporters are encountering 
considerable competition in Cuba with 
European houses, especially in certain 
kinds of machinery, and iron and steel 
products, but Americans are more than 
holding their own in selling feedstuffs, 
grain and grain products to the Cubans.” 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





FEED LAW VIOLATORS ARE 
FINED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


PrrrspurcH, Pa.—Analyses and exam- 
inations of live stock and poultry feed 
samples collected by agents of the bu- 
reau of foods and chemistry, Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture, dis- 
closed the fact that about 16 per cent of 
them were sold in violation of the state’s 
feedingstuffs law. Of the 158 official 
samples, 25 were discovered to repre- 
sent nonregistered brands, and many of 
them did not even show guaranties of 
composition, as required by law. 

This information was conveyed to 
Frank P. Willits, secretary of agricul- 
ture, in a report submitted by Dr. James 
W. Kellogg, assistant director of the 
bureau of foods and chemistry. He said 
the feeds were registered immediately, 
resulting in $416 being paid in license 
fines, 

The brands included in this nonregis- 
tration group were wheat millfeeds, corn 
and oats chop, cottonseed meal and 
alfalfa meal. 

Dr. Kellogg pointed out that the ef- 
fectiveness of the field inspection work 
is illustrated in finding the large pro- 
portion of nonregistered brands out of 
the total number sampled. Upon analy- 
sis 24 brands were found to vary in their 
compositions and guaranties, compared 
with the information required to be 
shown on sacks or attached cards. Dr. 
Kellogg stated also that violators of the 
Pennsylvania feedingstuffs law are being 
prosecuted in every instance where their 
products do not meet the law’s require- 
ments. 

C, C. Larus. 





Winter barley is below average condi- 
tion in Germany, but spring barley and 
oats in both Germany and Poland are 
better than average. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 15. 


jui-s; milifeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 


Spring NE 5 nad sbdbisboc¥eccscevsees 
Spring standard patent .........-..-seeeeee 
Spving@ BOWE GORE cccccccccccccvccccccccsces 


Hard winter short patent .............-.+-+ 
Hrd winter straight............-+seeeeeeeee 
Herd winter first clear...........+++sseeees 


S ft winter short patent.........--.0+-0s0++ 
Soft winter straight ........--.+-seeeeeeeee 
Soft winter first clear........--.++ssesseees 


Rye GOOG, WES cccccccccscccccscccccvccsce 
Rye flour, standard ........---sseeeeeeeees 


FEED— 
Jo 2 Bee eee rePeerrerr rrr rere 
ED orc tcccecdccnccccobesatee 
SES WET WOM cep cacserecccecpscceccscece 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............. 
ods ns he be bghee ss tewacees.e 

Family patent 
Sere $7.10@7.40 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.40 

*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-jb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.00@ 7.65 $7.55@ 8.30 §....@.... $7.20@ 7.60 $7.70@ 8.95 $7.60@ 7.85 $8.50@ 9.20 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.50@ 8.20 
6.75@ 7.45 7.20@ 7.75 wri Pere 7.00@ 7.25 7.35@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.35 7.25@ 17.75 7.60@ 8.75 7.50@ 7.75 cous ees 
5.25@ 5.75 5.20@ 5.60 coe @ucce 5.20@ 5.60 6.10@ 6.55 06e ce cece 5.60@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.60 ceew ee ese ree. ere 
6.00@ 6.50 oo @vee 6.20@ 7.10 6.30@ 6.80 7.10@ 7.70 6.60@ 6.85 7.15@ 8.15 6.65@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.25 
5.60@ 6.00 ee 5.60@ 6.20 5.60@ 6.00 6.40@ 7.25 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 7.00 coee@eocce 6.75@ 7.00 coo @ soce 
4.50@ 4.95 acess 4.50@ 4.75 4.40@ 4.80 6.10@ 6.30 wer, lTer ree. eo@ecves soe@eocse ova eees 
6.00@ 6.45 ete oe --@. 6.25@ 6.75 cet @oce 6.00@ 6.25 5.40@ 56.80 6.85@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.70 7.40@ 7.75 
5.45@ 5.75 — fer +) Pe 5.50@ 5.90 epee Monde *5.25@ 5.50 *5.10@ 5.50 6.35@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.30 5.80@ 6.15 
4.85@ 5.05 Pre oo@en 4.50@ 4.90 5.00@ 5.75 Terr. rere ee Leer 5.80@ 6.35 opeGecve 4.00@ 4.50 
4.65@ 4.85 4.60@ 4.65 ere Pe 5.00@ 5.60 5.15@ 5.40 rr. LTT 5.60@ 5.85 ooM.. o@. 
4.45@ 4.75 3.40@ 3.45 a » Waa. eee oese 4.55@ 4.80 eer rrr 5.35@ 5.50 oo @ee .-@. 
25.00 @ 25.50 22.00 @22.50 Ter, Te ides Mpece oo@.. 29.00@30.00 31.00 @ 32.00 31.00 @31.50 29.00 @30.00 oct of coce 
25.75 @ 26.25 coos Geese 23.00 @ 23.50 23.00@24.00 «aes “sane awe re Perr 31.00@ 31.25 ovceMeoves cane Tir 
25.75 @26.25 ébesewes eset @esce 23.50 @24.50 oo ce 31.00@32.00 0 0 cc 31.50 @31.75 rer. lyre 24.00 @ 26.00 
27.50 @ 28.00 24.50@25.00 24.00@25.00 vere OTe oe 31.00@32.00 - Pe 32.50@33.00 30.00@31.00 27.00@29.00 
30.00 @32.00 28.50 @29.00 29.00@ 30.00 27.00 @28.00 Jo veces 34.00@35.00 oo @e- 37.00 @ 37.50 33.50@34.75 Tre, were 
34.00 @38.00 34.00 @ 35.00 scce ep eeyee oe os Graves 0 @-+-0-0- 42.00 @ 43.00 eee + ee +@42.60 cow Hy cee eS ere 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.25@5.60 (49's) $5.30@5.70 (49's) ecco @ovee $7.75 @ 8.25 $7.15 @7.35 
+++» @6.25 -.-» @6.00 «+++ @7.00 eee @8.95 e+ + @7.25 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT ESTIMATE IS INCREASED 
IN GOVERNMENT'S JULY REPORT 





Spring Wheat Total Advanced to 197,000,000 Bus, Winter Wheat to 543,000,- 
000 Bus, Total 740,000,000—First Corn Estimate Indicates 
Half Billion Decline From 1923 Harvest 


In the Department of Agriculture’s 
monthly crop report, based on condi- 
tions July 1, wheat production forecasts 
were increased 47,000,000 bus over June 
predictions, indicating a total crop of 
740,000,000 bus. 

Winter wheat production is forecast 
at 543,000,000 bus and spring wheat at 
197,000,000. Forecasts a month ago in- 
dicated 509,000,000 bus winter wheat, 
184,000,000 bus spring wheat, and a 
total crop of 693,000,000 bus, against 
786,000,000 harvested last year. 

The increase of 47,000,000 bus slightly 
more than offsets the department’s June 
reduction of 44,000,000 bus over May, 
all of which was to the account of win- 
ter wheat. The winter crop’s decline 
from May condition now represents only 
10,000,000 bus. 

The department’s first corn forecast 
indicated a total production of 2,515,- 
000,000 bus, 539,000,000 less than was 
harvested last year. Corn opened the 
season with the lowest condition ever 
reported on July 1. Acreage is 1.4 per 
cent larger than planted a year ago. An 
unusually cold May and an excessively 
wet June were responsible for the low 
condition of corn, the department states, 
but were decidedly favorable for wheat, 
oats and barley, which show improve- 
ment over a month ago. 

Forecasts of production of other crops 
follow: oats 1,356,000,000, barley 170,- 
000,000, rye 64,800,000. 

World wheat production reported to 
date was announced as 1,555,000,000 bus, 
compared with 1,674,000,000 last year 
for the same countries, which produced 
nearly half the wheat of the world out- 
side of Russia. 

Wheat remaining on farms July 1 is 
estimated at 30,696,000 bus, or 3.9 per 
cent of last year’s crop, compared with 
35,894,000 bus on July 1, last year, and 
33,187,000 the average stocks on July 1 
for the five years 1918-22. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition July 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1923 and the 

1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 





Acres -— Bushels———— 

1924 1924 1923 AV. 
Minnesota ..... 1,438 18,712 19,281 36,672 
North Dakota.. 7,436 73,944 68,660 91,212 
South Dakota.. 2,325 26,598 25,982 35,911 
Montana ...... 2,737 40,644 39,940 24,136 
BROMO ccciccces 580 10,333 19,111 14,763 
Washington ... 1,000 7,030 24,728 14,972 
Other states .. 1,404 20,200 25,699 38,670 





U. States... 16,920 197,461 213,401 256,336 





United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn ,Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1924* 740 2,515 1,356 170 65 26 ee 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 6386 2,567 1,252 182 49° 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 688 2,244 784 132 . 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «024 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 8626 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 . 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 7 24 os 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 oe 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 ee 12 


*July 1 estima te. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 


in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


7—— Wheat, -————Rye 





Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1924*... 653,818 740 14 4,337 65 15 
1923.... 68,308 786 14 5,157 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 659,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 53,641 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 552 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 84,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 88,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 389,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*July 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 veste 

See 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
| 79.5 76.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
eee 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
a 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
| Seer 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
eee 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
R988. .... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
Ae 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
|. See 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
J Se 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
| Seer 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
3028.....> 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
re 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
eee 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
See 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908..... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
, oe 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
| eee 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1906..... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904..... 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903..... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
Sere 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1902..... 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900..... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
eee 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898 o wees 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
| Oe 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
| eee 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
BOOS 00.00 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
., 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
| Pe 87.4 17.4 75.4 75.5 77.7 
 . See 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
3002..... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890..... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





Oats Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 

1924 oats acreage and production, based on 

condition July 1, compared with the final 

production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000’s omitted): 

Bushels. 





a, on | 
1924 1924 1923 Av. 

New York... 915 27,761 32,747 34,964 
Pennsylvania 1,018 32,769 33,930 41,180 
MIO neces 1,5 55,943 62,302 53,236 
Indiana .... 1,774 63,154 48,692 59,088 
Illinois ..... 4,092 156,601 135,100 146,005 
Michigan ... 1,513 48,930 48,896 48,407 
Wisconsin... 2,590 99,767 92,166 92,526 


Minnesota... 4,266 153,064 158,254 122,868 


Tow@ .....+. 5,639 208,417 203,004 209,956 
Missouri .... 1,518 40,318 34,500 42,189 
N. Dakota... 2,746 67,208 654,924 57,139 
S. Dakota... 2,442 78,889 78,336 69,005 
Nebraska ... 2,456 74,110 81,048 67,070 
Kansas .... 1,539 41,534 34,922 45,334 
Texas ...... 1,441 49,119 47,040 40,052 
Oklahoma... 1,380 37,446 24,000 40,257 


Montana ... 720 21,924 22,209 
Other states. 4,045 99,384 122,753 118,930 


U. States. 41,625 1,356,338 1,299,823 1,302,516 








Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
the 1924 barley acreage and production, 
based on condition July 1, compared with 


the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 
Acres -~——Bushels——— 
1924 1924 1923 Av. 


New York ..... 243 5,978 5,092 4,011 
ere 251 7,851 6,612 5,893 
Wisconsin ..... 465 13,936 13,252 15,973 
Minnesota ..... 962 24,512 24,050 24,343 
North Dakota.. 1,524 28,834 23,818 22,396 
South Dakota.. 854 19,762 20,025 24,211 
Nebraska ..... 356 8,141 9,492 5,586 
TEED cocvccce 870 12,911 21,467 14,481 
Colorado ...... 265 6,225 6,409 3,977 
California ..... 504 9,997 33,069 30,771 
Other states ... 1,258 31,864 34,899 34,394 








United States 7,552 170,011 198,185 186,036 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


When 

har- 

Year— June July 1 Aug. 1 vested 
ae 82.3 81.9 eee eee 
See eee eee 99.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
Saree. e 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
0 ee 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
Sar 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
0 ee 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
— Se 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
Sa 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
SPR recor 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
rere 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
Seer se 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
leer 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
a ree 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
EY x00 hee beacon 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
Per es 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
ee 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
a 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
aa 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
Ne 046.0.00.06848 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
re 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
Pere 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
BeBe ces escesvve 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
ae 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
BES cviceccesve 87.3 65.2 56.4 56.1 
|, PPPvererrre 91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 
See 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
rene 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
| ere 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
ers 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
See 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
ey 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
eer 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
ere 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
ees ech beneuxed 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 


omitted): 

. April May June July Aug. Final 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 iene eee 
BEES sues 572 578 581 586 568 572 
| eee 573 584 607 569 541 586 
a 621 629 578 573 543 600 
3030..... 484 484 503 618 532 611 
.. 837 899 892 838 715 760 
ae 560 572 586 557 555 565 
| ae 430 366 373 402 417 413 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
ee 619 692 675 668 656 674 
BORG... ..% 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 524 
BOERS. 000s 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average 574 568 562 558 547 57i 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 

omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
o——-Acres———, -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*.. 36,898 16,920 63,818 643 197 740 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 572 214 786 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 488 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 

*July 1 estimate. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 


omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1924..... 184 197 eee eT — ees 
1923..... 236 6235.0 — 226)0—s 2210214218 
| Ae 247 +247 +263 276 268 # 276 
ae 251 235 212 209 196 #£«215 
er 276 4=— 291 261 ' 237 #4218 222 
| eee 343 322 225 208 203 8208 
.. See 343 3330 «©6322 068420 8630S 856 
| ae 282 275 286 250 242 224 
ae 246 269 199 156 152 156 
1016..... 273 . 294 307 #322 345 #352 
od) ee 262 274 236 03=— 221 216 8206 
|) eae 252 218 233 243 242 240 
Pe 265 271 #290 300 330 330 


Average 273 272 251 249 260 249 





Sugar production in Mauritius is fore- 
casted at 261,000 short tons, compared 
with 224,000 in 1993. 


‘than the 1923 crop. 
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HEAVY DECREASE 
IN CANADA'S CROP 


Preliminary Estimate by Bureau of Statistics 
Indicates 150,000,000 Bus Wheat 
Less Than in 1923 


Preliminary figures issued by the do- 
minion bureau of statistics at Winnipeg 
estimate the Canadian wheat crop for this 
year at 318,640,000 bus, against 474,199.- 
000 last year. The indicated yields, it is 
explained, are subject to changes due 
to possible revision of areas sown, and 
also to the effects of the season between 
June 30 and harvest. 

A more hopeful view of crop condi- 
tions is obtained from private sources, 
based upon improved weather conditions 
and beneficial rainfall within the past 
two weeks, as may be seen from the fo!- 
lowing report by The Northwestern Mil!- 
er’s correspondent in Winnipeg: 


Winnirec, Man., July 12.—The latest 
reports of the Manitoba agricultural dv- 
partment contain reassuring news of 
crop progress throughout this provinc«. 
More rain has fallen, and the resulta:t 
benefit to growing grains has prove 
enormous. Crops are reported to have 
stood the heat and lack of moistu 
pretty well. At present the outlook 
for a crop of rather light straw, 
though of course further rains wou (| 
change that. Wheat generally is in t 
shot blade, and, where crops are earli: 
beginning to head out. The grass a: | 
hay crops are light. Damage from h: 
and insects is negligible. 

Fear of crop depreciation in Sa.- 
katchewan on account of drouth h:s 
been largely dispelled by the splendid 
rain received over a considerable portico. 
of the province. Crops were exceptional 
well rooted, and withstood the heat a! 
wind satisfactorily. Early sown whe: 
is coming into head, and the averay« 
height of that grain is some 30 inches. 

The favorable crop conditions in A - 
berta continue, and in that province al-» 
generous rains have proved of very great 
benefit. Wheat is in the shot blade, and 
much of it already headed out. The 
alfalfa crop is now being cut, and prov- 
ing satisfactory. G. Rock. 








Ontario Winter Wheat Crop 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat cro) 
of this province is steadily making 
growth, and promises to yield an exce!- 
lent outturn of grain. It is a bit late 
but is strong, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the yield should be well above 
an average year. The acreage is not 
definitely known, but is in the neighbo: 
hood of 700,000. A crop of 15,000,00) 
to 17,000,000 bus would not be out of 
the way. A. H. Battey. 





130,033,000 BUS KANSAS 
WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The July report of 
the Kansas board of agriculture places th- 
1924 wheat crop of that state at 103,033. 
000 bus. This represents an increase 0! 
16,827,000 bus over the report of * 
month ago, and about 46,000,000 mor: 
In the 30-day pe 
riod preceding July 1, the condition 0% 
the crop increased from 68 to 79. Acr: 
yields are running high over the entir 
state. The carry-over of old wheat in 
Kansas, July 1, is estimated at 2,259,00( 
bus, compared with 4,915,000 last year 
Corn condition is 74, with a probable 
yield of 97,143,000 bus. Last July the 
condition was 82 and a crop of 122,149,- 
000 bus was realized. The 10-year aver- 
age condition, July 1, has been 83 per 
cent. Harvey E. Yanms. 





DEATH OF ALLAN B. FRASER 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Allan B. Fraser, 
president Hilton (N. Y.) Milling & 
Warehouse Co., Inc., died at his sum- 
mer home at Hilton Beach, July 6, aged 
76. He was a director of the Union 
Trust Co., this city. He was born in 
Ontario, but came to Hilton 50 years ago. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





DEATH OF HARRY BRESKY 
New York, N. Y., July 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry Bresky, well known 
in the flour trade, died at his home this 
morning after a protracted illness. 
W. QuacKENsBUSH. 
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WHEAT SCAB TAKES 
HEAVY GRAIN TOLL 


Ravages of “Head Blight” Described in Bul- 
letin Issued by University of Minne- 
sota’s Department of Agriculture 


A plant disease which levies a tax of 
§ per cent on the wheat crop east of 
the Rocky Mountains and of 4 per cent 
on the corn crop may be ranked as one 
of the very destructive plant diseases. 
That is what wheat scab or “head blight” 
is called in a technical bulletin entitled, 
“Wheat Scab in Minnesota,” issued by 
the department of agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota. 

This bulletin is a report on five years 
ot careful study of the disease carried 
on by Jean MacInnes and Raymond 
Fogelman, of the division of plant pa- 
thology and botany, under the direction 
of Dr. E. C. Stakman, head of the sec- 
tion dealing with plant diseases. 

The authors of the bulletin say that in 
1919 an epidemic of the disease in the 
wheat growing regions of the United 
States caused a loss of about 5 per cent 
of the wheat crop. In 1919 and also in 
1920 the same disease cut the corn yield 
by about 4 per cent. Similar epidemics 
occurred in 1905, 1907, and 1915, the loss 
to wheat in 1915 again being estimated 
at 5 per cent. 

Ti.e accompanying map shows the dis- 
tribution of the disease in North Amer- 
ica. It is known in Europe and Aus- 
tra!i: also, but the losses in North Amer- 
ica :re heavier than in other countries, 
and mainly so in what is known as the 
corn belt. The losses are particularly 
severe in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and parts of Tennessee. In Can- 
ada they have been considerable in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and in 1919 the disease ap- 
peared in southern Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. In Minnesota it has been 
prevalent in the southern and west cen- 
tral parts, though it has occurred, also, 
in the Red River valley. Marquis, the 
most popular spring wheat, has been 
particularly susceptible. 

The disease attacks in different ways; 
sometimes it appears upon the heads 
after they have emerged from the 
sheath, and at other times in the early 
part of the season as a seedling blight. 
Its appearance on the heads of wheat is 
indicated by an apparent premature rip- 
ening of spikelets when healthy ones 
are still green. The diseased spikelets 
appear ‘pale and sickly, and may be 
partly covered with a white or slightly 
pinkish substance known as mycelium. 
The spikelets are often cemented to- 
gether with a smooth pinkish, orange, or 
reddish incrustation. The kernels affect- 
ed vary in appearance. If the plant has 
been attacked while still very young, al- 
most nothing but the seed coats of the 
kernels may remain, and these are often 
covered with the whitish or pinkish my- 
cellum already mentioned. If kernels 
develop they are usually small and 
shrunken. 

The disease also attacks rye, barley, 
oats, and grasses, and the symptoms 
shown among these grains are similar to 
those on wheat. 

When the disease attacks the seedlings 





it often discloses itself in definite 
patches in a field, and the plants over 
considerable areas are frequently killed. 


Plants attacked in this stage appear 
Stunted, their root systems are small, 
and the individual roots are often brown 
or pink, and may decay rapidly. 

The fungi which cause the disease pro- 
duce root rot in corn. A plant disease 
survey of Minnesota, made by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture in 
1919, showed a much higher percentage 
of scab of wheat grown on corn land 
than on wheat grown after other crops, 
indicating that corn stubble passes the 
disease on to subsequent grain crops. 
It is suggested that this accounts for the 
fact that in the United States wheat scab 
‘Ss More prevalent in the corn belt than 
elsewhere. 

A curious thing about the fungi which 
cause wheat scab is that the spores af- 
fect other forms of plant life than the 
grains, By artificial methods the inves- 
tigators have shown that the infection 
can be carried to clover, flax, beans, sun- 
flowers, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
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carrots, peas, squash, radishes, and even 
to apples. 

No satisfactory methods of control of 
wheat scab have been discovered. While 
the burning of stubble, the cleaning of 
seed, and the rotation of crops have 
helped, they have not served to eradicate 
the disease. The investigators feel that 
the most promising lead is toward the 
development of scab resistant varieties 
of wheat and other grains, just as wilt 
resistant flax has given the best results 
in controlling flax wilt. However, it is 
suggested that, in view of the spread of 
the disease by various carriers, seed 
should be fanned and cleaned, and crops 
should be rotated, in order to escape 
loss through infected soil or corn stubble. 

The effects of helminthosporium sati- 
vum, which causes a foot rot and root 


Huey, president of the Huey & Mathews 
Co., will be vice president and general 
manager. The Pittsburgh group will op- 
erate under the name of the P. H. Butler 
Co.-Huey & Mathews Co., Inc. 

C. C. Larus. 





“TO ARRIVE” RULE IS 
OPPOSED BY MILLERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade will vote, 
July 19, on a petition circulated by mill- 
ing interests to rescind the present “to 
arrive” rule on grain. The petition was 
signed by a majority of members of the 
exchange, and the chances of its passing 
are held to be almost a certainty. 
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rot of wheat, rye, and barley, which 
has been serious in certain parts of Min- 
nesota and elsewhere, have been studied 
by Louise Dosdall, another investigator 
in the same division of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. The spores bearing 
this Latin name may also produce ef- 
fects on the leaves and stems of the 
grains mentioned. In such cases it be- 
comes apparent in the form of brown 
spots of irregular outline upon the leaves, 
which are easily broken up and, in some 
cases, completely destroyed. The straw 
at harvest time is dull brown, breaks 
down, and becomes a tangled mass. A 
report on this disease as studied thus far 
is published in a technical bulletin bear- 
ing the title “Factors Influencing the 
Pathogenicity of Helminthosporium Sati- 
vum.” 





CHAIN STORE MERGER COMPLETED 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Acquisition of the 
chain stores of the P. H. Butler Co. by 
the United States Stores Corporation was 
consummated here on July 9. This com- 
pletes the amalgamation into one system 
of 435 stores operating in the Pittsbur 
district for the last 20 years under the 
organization of the P. H. Butler Co., 
Huey & Mathews Co. and the S. B. Char- 
ters Co. The Huey & Mathews Co. 
stores and those of the Charters. company 
will be consolidated with the P. H. But- 
ler Co. The business will be continued 
under the management of Clayton Pot- 
ter, former vice president of the Butler 
Co., who will be president, and J. S. 


The rule in question requires any firm, 
in sending oyt bids to the country for 
wheat, to post its bids on the trading 
floor of the exchange as soon as they are 
made. If any local elevator or commis- 
sion merchant wishes to supply the grain 
he can then accept the bid, adding Ic bu 
for his commission. 

Mills have long claimed that this pro- 
cedure worked a hardship on them, inas- 
much as it allows other southwestern 
markets, and interior mills, to overbid 
them. A mill member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade is forced to bid Ic 
bu lower than he is willing to pay for 
country run wheat, in order to be able to 
pay the commission man’s fee if the lat- 
ter accepts the bid. The outside mills 
and members of other markets where the 
“to arrive” rule is not enforced can await 
the bids posted in Kansas City and then 
put out their own offers, usually 1@2c 
higher. This has had the effect of de- 
flecting much high protein wheat away 
from the Kansas City market. 

Complaints have been registered 
against the rule here several times, and 
mills have in some instances been threat- 
ened with expulsion. from the Kansas 


_ City Board of Trade. because of failure 


to observe it. Sponsors of the rule claim 
that if it were rescinded it would be a 
detriment to the market, as mills and 
other grain buyers would deal more di- 
rectly with the country, and that this 
would react unfavorably on local com- 
mission houses. = 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
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MACARONI MAKERS 
MEET DURUM MEN 


Differences Between Millers and Paste Man- 
ufacturers Smoothed at Niagara Falls Con- 
vention—“Shooting of Dan McGrew” 


Burrato, N. Y.—Millers and their rep- 
resentatives who attended the convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Niagara Falls, Ont., 
last week, believe some progress has been 
made in smoothing out the differences 
between the millers of durum wheat and 
the manufacturers of macaroni. The 
manufacturers discussed the millers at 
an executive session, and were quite out- 
spoken in their opinions, according to 
reports. An informal vote was taken 
indicating a pronounced sentiment that 
future quotations of semolina be on a 
100-lb basis instead of the current pound 
basis. 

The millers had their inning on the 
afternoon of July 16, when they ap- 
peared before the association at its in- 
vitation. 

A. J. Fisher, of the Minneapolis offices 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., ap- 
peared as spokesman for the millers. He 
emphasized the fact that the law of 
supply and demand is the sole factor 
regulating the price of semolina and 
durum flours, and pointed out that in 
average years the production of durum 
wheat is several times the maximum need 
of the macaroni and allied industries. 

Mr. Fisher urged the manufacturers 
not to press their millers for new crop 
quotations, pointing out that where these 
are now made they represent a gamble, 
and the consumer is likely to suffer if 
he is not dealing with a high grade com- 
pany. The latter, he asserted, dislike to 
gamble on futures. 

The Pillsbury man told of efforts which 
were being made to induce the govern- 
ment to change its durum standards so 
as to make it more profitable to farmers 
to raise wheat of good quality. The hope 
that these efforts would be successful was 
expressed, 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Buffalo Pills- 
bury offices, gave information of the 
government crop report a few minutes 
after it was flashed over the wires. It 
was regarded as most favorable by the 
convention. 

After this serious portion of the pro- 
gram, an unexpected treat was provided 
by the millers. Under the direction of 
Martin Luther, vice president Minneap- 
olis Milling Co., the millers presented a 
lurid melodrama, “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew.” Probably nothing like it has 
ever been seen on the American stage. 
It is doubtful if it will ever be repeated. 

An unnamed cast presented the melo- 
drama, and won unstinted applause for 
the efforts. Thereafter there was the ut- 
most cordiality between the millers and 
the manufacturers. 

Among the flour men seen at the con- 
vention, besides those named, were W. S. 
Preyer, T. S. Banks, W. H. Sutherland, 
Fred Krueger, Daniel Mahoney, E. A. 
Miller and George B. Johnson. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


TWENTY PER CENT DECLINE 
IN THE HOG POPULATION 

Cuicaco, I1n1r.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in a recent re- 
port says: The Illinois spring pig crop is 
20 per cent less than a year ago, accord- 
ing to returns from the special pig sur- 
vey recently completed by the agricul- 
tural and postal departments of the fed- 
eral government. For the corn belt 
states, numbers have fallen off 17 per 
cent, and indicated decrease for the en- 
tire United States is about 20 per cent. 
If Illinois farmers carry out their pres- 
ent plans, the reduction in the fall pig 
crop will also be heavy. 

Record breaking market receipts of 
Illinois hogs during the past year have 
reduced numbers from the unusually 
large supplies on farms in 1922 and 1923 
to about the average number for the three 
years, 1919-21. The present outlook is 
that hog numbers for both Illinois and 
the United States will drop to the three- 
year average (1919-21), and may go be- 
low that figure before the close of the 
year unless there is a marked improve- 
ment in the corn-hog ratio balance. 

S. O. Werner. 
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FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN 
CORPORATION READY TO FUNCTION 





Charter Granted Under Illinois Marketing Act—Temporary Board of Direc- 
tors Appointed to Consider Plan of Taking Over Properties 
of Five Leading Grain Companies 


Cuicaco, Iuu., July 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A charter has been granted to 
the Grain Marketing Co., a farmers’ co- 
operative corporation, under the Illinois 
co-operative marketing act, and it is now 
ready to function. 

A temporary board of directors of 11 
members has been appointed, and this 
board will decide whether the proposed 
plan to take over properties of five of 
the largest grain concerns in this country 
is acceptable. However, no properties 
have as yet been turned over to the new 
company, and it is thought that it will 
probably take some weeks before all de- 
tails in connection with this gigantic 
plan are completed. f 

The leading interested parties in this 
proposal feel sanguine that it will go 
through, but there are numerous matters 
to be agreed upon before such a deal can 
be consummated. 

The new company is said to be capi- 
talized at $26,000,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are Millard H. Myers, spokesman 
for the co-operative elevator group; O. 
E. Bradfute, president, and J. W. Cov- 
erdale, secretary, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Gray Silver, Washington 
representative of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Fred A. Mudge, Peru, Ill; Louis 
J. Tabor, Columbus, Ohio; Oscar B. Ash- 
worth, Mattoon, IIL, and J. M. Dyer, 
Spencer, Iowa. 

The grain companies whose purchase 
is being considered are the Armour Grain 
Co., the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
the John C. Shaffer Grain Co., Rosen- 
baum Bros., and the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co., the latter of Kansas 
City. 

The committee representing co-opera- 
tive elevator. concerns, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and various 
other farm agencies of a co-operative 
nature which has been studying the 
proposition’ and which has indorsed the 
plan with reservations said that it would 
continue to watch development of the 
project for a time before taking final 
action. 

This committee was in session most of 
last week, and it is stated that it was in 
close touch with representatives of vari- 
ous leading farm organizations. A for- 
mal statement issued by the committee 
follows: 

“Whereas, This committee has been in 
session several days making a further 
study of the proposal of certain grain 
merchandising interests looking to the 
taking over of these interests in the crea- 
tion of a national co-operative grain 
sales agency; now be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the principle 
and undertaking involved in the said pro- 
posal,-to the end that a farmer owned 
and operated co-operative marketing or- 
ganization be set up, provided that all 
legal and business details can be satis- 
factorily worked out and agreed upon, it 
being understood that we continue our 
deliberations, and our conferences with 
representatives of the various producing 
interests of the country.” 

The members of the special committee 
whjch has this plan under consideration, 
and which was appointed immediately 
after the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in June, are: O. E. Brad- 
fute, president American Farm Bureau 
Federation; S. H. Thompson, president 
Illinois Agricultural Association; J. F. 
Reed, president Minnesota Farm Bu- 
reau; Frank Evans, attorney Utah State 
Farm Bureau; M. D. Lincoln, secretary 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT CROP 
MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, June 14.—In 


consequence of an unfavorable season, 
the wheat crop in New Zealand has been 
a partial failure. Some time ago it was 
predicted that it would be necessary to 
make up the deficiency and meet home 
requirements by importing 4,000,000 bus. 
Already substantial quantities of wheat 


have been purchased in behalf of the 
New Zealand government from Victoria, 
New South Wales and South Australia, 
the major portion having been secured 
in Victoria. 

Reports have been circulated in Syd- 
ney that, owing to exchange difficulties, 
New Zealand orders are now being di- 
verted to Canada, but generally they 
are discredited. It is understood, how- 
ever, that inquiries have been made in 
Canada. 

Cuares J, MaTruews. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN 
EUROPE ARE IMPROVED 


Improvement in the unemployment 
situation is noted in general throughout 
Europe, states Commerce and Industry. 
This is due in large measure to seasonal 
fluctuation, but the numbers and per- 
centages of unemployed are generally 
lower also, as compared with this time 
last year. Improvement is shown in 
Great Britain and northern Ireland, 
France, Holland, Austria, Switzerland, 
Norway and Sweden. In Denmark, im- 
provement is shown in comparison with 
previous months, but unemployment is 
slightly more than a year ago. 

Increased employment, due in part to 
the resumption of outdoor work in agri- 
culture and the building trades, is most 
apparent in Germany, where the per- 
centage of reported unemployment fell 
from 25.1 per cent in February to 16.6 
per cent in March. In March, 1923, the 
percentage was 5.6 per cent. 

In Canada there is shown some im- 
provement, both on the basis of the 
monthly and yearly comparison. 
United States, where unemployment has 
scarcely been felt as a recent problem, 
some slight increase in volume of em- 
ployment in March over the previous 
month was accompanied by a decrease in 
average weekly earnings and, compared 
with a year ago, some decrease in num- 
bers employed has been accompanied by 
increased average weekly earnings. 








AGRICULTURE IN MACEDONIA 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Vice 
Consul Beaumont, the director of the 
ministry of agriculture, who recently re- 
turned from a tour in eastern and west- 
ern Macedonia, stated that the agricul- 
tural conditions are very unfavorable, 
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due to the drouth. The P tae this year 
will be greatly decreased. Barley and 
wheat crops are resisting the dry spell 
somewhat, and it is hoped that a consid- 
erable proportion of these will be saved. 
Since 70,000 refugees have sown fallow 
land in Macedonia this year, the tilling 
has increased 40 per cent. In the region 
of Cavalla alone 30 per cent of the fallow 
lands have been sown. It is believed that 
a crop failure this year will prove very 
unfortunate, as the thousands of refu- 
gees now in the agrarian districts will 
likely enter the already crowded towns 
and cities. In western Thrace it is re- 
ported that rainfall has been plentiful, 
and favorable weather will produce a 
good yield from that district, as no fal- 
low land is unworked there. 


CORN MILL WITHIN WALLS 
OF OLD FORT AT EL PASO 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Within the 
walls of an old fort at El Paso, erected 
for defense against the Indians many 
years ago, Eulogio Provencio, son of a 
pioneer flour miller of Mexico, is operat- 
ing a little molina, a mill run by electric 
power, which grinds masa for tortillas to 
take the place of bread, rolls and bis- 
cuits among the Mexicans. 

Provencio is without ostentation and 
scarcely is aware that tourists daily are 
attracted to his section of the city to 
observe the Mexican men and women 
enter with bowls of corn on their heads 
and come out similarly carrying bowls of 
meal. No other section of the city is 
more suggestive of the atmosphere of 
medieval Mexico. Provencio has been in 
the milling business there for 53 years. 
He is 63 years old. His father was a 
distinguished Indian fighter. Eighty 
years ago he established a flour mill at 
Juarez. 

Manufacturing of mills, principally for 
the grinding of corn, has become an 
established industry in El Paso. They 
are known as nixtamal mills, and are 
made both of iron and wood. The 
Krakauer-Zork Co. is the leading manu- 
facturer of the iron mill, and Francisco 
Luna of the wood mill. 








MODEL FARM IN PANAMA 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, a contract 
has been drawn up between the secre- 
tary of public works of the Panaman 
government and Walter C. Statan, for 
the operation of a model farm in the dis- 
trict of Alanje, Chiriqui province, where 
18 students, two from each province, are 
to receive instruction in agricultural 
pursuits. Cultivation and improvement 
in methods of raising rice, corn, beans, 
sugar cane, bananas, tobacco, and other 
tropical fruits and vegetables, as well 
as feed and forage for cattle, are among 
the principal subjects in which instruc- 
tion is to be given. 
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MILL’S SALESMEN 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Representatives of Eagle Roller Mill (o. 
Meet in Chicago, Minneapolis and New 
Ulm—Week of Business and Pleasure 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co. is holding a 
conference of all its employees and salvs 
representatives, at New Ulm, Minn., this 
week. The eastern representatives met 
in Chicago, July 12-18, and J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager, went there and «r- 
ranged for special Pullman accommod:- 
tions to New Ulm. These extra cars were 
attached to the regular North Western 
train leaving Chicago Sunday night. 
Many of the eastern representatives were 
accompanied by their wives. 

he program for the week includ:s 
sales conferences, automobile _ tri;)s 
through the wheat fields, and inspecti:n 
of the company’s mill, terminal elevator 
and country elevator system. Thursd:y 
4 

e 





evening a dinner will be given at N, 
Ulm, and on Friday morning the enti 
party will come to Minneapolis for 4 
two-day visit. There will be numero:s 
sight-seeing trips, with a dinner Frid: y 
evening at the Minikahda Club. 

Among outside sales representativ. ; 

present are: Walter E. Fuller, eastern 
New England territory; A. G. Gana), 
western New England territory; J. >. 
Claybrook, Fred Rose, New York Cit: ; 
T. Carroll Davis, J. W. E. Hughes, N: 
York state; F. W. Lund, Philadelphi. ; 
S. P. Wagner, C. A. Balch, J. Dougla . 
Janney, western Pennsylvania; George . . 
Daut, W. H. Colvin, Ohio; John B. Elli , 
W. H. Norman, Michigan; S. C. Byru:, 
Indiana; L. W. Pritchard, Illinois; 
L. Cassidy, southeastern states; Kennet \ 
Cherry, Virginia and the Carolinas; | 
P. Croarkin, Chicago; L. G. Wildon + 
and C. T. McCarthy. 





CONCERNING SHORT SHIPMENTS 


The well-established rule of law that 
where a contract to sell goods calls for 
a single shipment, the buyer is no! 
bound to accept a short delivery, wa, 
reaffirmed by the Massachusetts suprem:: 
judicial court in the case of Carver 
Beaver Yarn Co. vs. Wolfson, 143 N.1 
919. 

A. L. H. Street. 





DAMAGES UNDER CONTRACT 


On a breach of a contract to bu 
wheat, a resale by the seller in the open 
market six days thereafter is sufficien' 
to establish the market value of the 
wheat at the time of the breach, in th: 
absence of proof as to the market valu: 
at that precise time, held the Oklahom« 
supreme court in the case of Miller vs 
Amorita Milling Co. (225 Pac. 918). 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Eagle Roller Mill Co. Delegation Entraining at Chicago for Sales Conference at New Ulm 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

rhe action of the wheat and flour mar- 
kets bore out the opinions expresssed by 
Minneapolis millers a week ago. It was 
felt that if the market advanced after 
the issuance of the government report, 
flour business would follow. If, how- 
ever, the report should be construed as 
bearish and the market declined, buyers 
would hold off. 

The government report was bearish 
enough, but coincident with its issuance 
came reports of serious crop damage to 
Canadian wheat, The grain trade ac- 
cepicd the latter at their face value, and 
proceeded to bull the market. The re- 
sult was that, from the close, July 8, to 
Jui: 14, Minneapolis July advanced 9%%c 
bu, september 104%c and December 9%c. 
On ‘uly 15 there was a little reaction, 
the ‘narket closing about Ic lower. 

When the market began to advance, 
flou. buyers became concerned over their 
req) irements and placed moderate-sized 
ord: rs. Since then the advance has been 
so rapid that they could not keep pace 
wit!) it. On Monday some of the larger 
con-umers sent in good-sized orders on 
the basis of Saturday’s close. Quota- 
tions, however, were advanced twice on 
Monday, and mills had to refuse the bids, 
On Tuesday the offers were renewed on 
the basis of Monday’s prices, and it 
looked as though some of this business 
might be put through. On the whole, 
millers were somewhat disappointed over 
the volume of the business booked, It did 
not aggregate nearly so much as they 
had anticipated. 

‘There is a strong, snappy demand for 
good spring clears. The output, how- 
ever, is limited, and mills have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining their prices. Second 
clears are scarce and advancing in price. 

A little new crop business has already 
been booked by some of the larger 
spring wheat mills. It is understood that 
this was on the basis of spot prices, A 
limited quantity has been sold for ship- 
ment up to Jan. 1. Millers who have 
sold new crop flour say they based their 
quotations on current market values, 
added a reasonable profit and a carry- 
ing charge, and found their trade willing 
to pay. Millers who sold early last year 
and figured on a substantial decline in 
cash wheat premiums will not repeat last 
year’s experiences. They say they are 
not going to fall over themselves to ac- 
cumulate bookings, unless the latter 
show a reasonable margin of profit. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


July 15 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLCOM siecccedcccces $7.55 @8.30 $5.80@6.25 
Standard patent ...... 7.20@7.75 5.65@6.10 
Second patent ..:.... 7.00@7.45 5.60@6.00 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.20@5.50 5.00@5.30 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.15@3.90 


*140-1b jutes. 


RYE FLOUR 


Northwestern rye millers report slight- 
ly better sales of flour to bakers on the 
advance. Business, however, is far from 
normal. Buyers who held back when 
prices were around $3, Minneapolis, nat- 
urally are slow to anticipate their needs 
after the market has advanced $1.50 bbl. 

Two Minneapolis and two interior 
Minnesota mills last week made 9,915 
bbls rye flour. 


DURUM 
Semolina and durum flour prices have 
advanced sharply in sympathy with 
wheat, which has been instrumental in 
bringing in some new business. While 
gs have not been large, millers 


say they sold more semolinas within the 
last few days than in over a month pre- 
vious. The business consisted largely of 
single car lots for reasonably poor ship- 





ment. Presumably, macaroni manufac- 
turers are a out their requirements 
between now and the close of the crop 
year. Durum clears have been wanted 
recently, and most mills have their out- 
put sold for at least 60 days. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4@A%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3% @3%c, durum fancy patent 3% 
@3%c, and durum clears, in jutes,. $3.80 
@3.90 bbl. 

In the week ending July 12, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 35,057 
bbls durum products, compared with 27,- 
748 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Sentiment in regard to millfeed has 
undergone a complete change in the past 
week. Undoubtedly, the sensational ad- 
vance in corn has been a factor. Those 
that a week ago were bearish are now 
ardent bulls and, as uusal in a runaway 
market, they can see no limit to prices. 
The conservative element, however, 
points to the fact that bran has ad- 
vanced $5 ton and standard middlings 
$8 from recent low levels. They feel 
that the advance has been too rapid, 
and that a reaction is not an impossi- 
bility. 

Stress has been laid on the fact that 
stocks of millfeed at western lake ports 
aggregate probably 25,000 tons. When 
it is considered, however, that the annual 
production in the United States is ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 tons, these sup- 
posedly large stocks are really not a 
drop in the bucket and, as in times past, 
may melt away within a few days. 

Bran sold July 14, in Minneapolis at 
$22.25 ton and standard middlings at 
$25.25 by jobbers who were willing to 
take a scalping profit. The next da 
25c more was asked. On the other hand, 
other jobbers have withdrawn quota- 
tions, and are asking $1@3 more in 
mixed cars, and claim to be not anxious 
for orders, professing to look for still 
higher levels before the week is over. 

With cracked corn selling at $1@2 ton 
over linseed oil meal and $7@8 over the 
highest grades of red dog, there is no 
comparison. City mills claim to be over- 
sold for fully 60 days on most grades 
of feed, based on present percentage of 
operations, and country mill offerings 
for July-August shipment are limited, to 
say the least. 

Quotations are nominal. Mills quote 
bran at $22@22.50 ton, standard . mid- 
dlings $24.50@25, flour middlings $28.50 
@29, red-dog $34@34.50, wheat mixed 
feed $25@28, and rye middlings $19.50 
@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis,:in 100-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 15 Year ago 
WAR. 00 oo occ 000 00 Bs coe @22.50 $19.75@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.50 24.75@25.00 
Flour middlings... 29.00@30.00 28.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 


EDUCATING FARMERS TO CLEAN WHEAT 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, grain investigations, 404 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis, is distributing a 
booklet entitled, “Screenings as Feed for 
Live Stock.” This claims that, consider- 
ing their composition, average screenings 
have a feeding value nearly equal to 
oats, while heavy screenings from which 
chaffy material has been removed are 
nearly equal to corn, wheat or barley. 

The pamphlet states that in 1923 the 
farmers of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana raised 11,650,000 
bus screenings, paid $675,000 for thresh- 
ing same and 000 to the railroads 
for hauling them to terminal markets. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of good feed 
was thus given away, and the grain 
farmer was the only loser. 

The bulletin says: “Spring wheat 


farmers who cleaned their wheat on the 
farm in 1923 gained more than 5c bu. 
Cleaning grain will often raise it one or 
more grades. Screenings or dockage can 
be removed from wheat or rye with 
portable disc separators at a cost of 2@ 
Sc bu. Several of these machines will be 
in operation in the spring wheat states 
this year, and demonstrations of the 
cleaner in operation can be arranged for 
by county extension agents, 

“When a farmer who grows little or 
no grain wants to feed screenings, he 
must pay high prices for them in a 
ready mixed feed or he must purchase 
them of the elevator or mill that -has 
separated them. The grain farmer, on 
the other hand, can separate the screen- 
ings at the thresher or granary, and feed 
them as a byproduct of his own farm.” 

The pamphlet gives the following fig- 
ures concerning the average dockage in 
1923: North Dakota, 11.3 per cent; 
South Dakota, 7.7; Minnesota, 7.2; Mon- 
tana, 2.5 per cent. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Oil meal is considerably stronger. Feed 
mixers have been in the market recently 
and, while their purchases have not been 
heavy, comparatively speaking, they 
were sufficient to advance prices because 
of the extremely light production. Min- 
neapolis linseed mills are not offering 
any meal for shipment beyond July. 
Chicago and Toledo are both out of the 
market, and only single car lots are of- 
fered by Buffalo. Future shipment of- 
ferings are curtailed by lack of demand 
for oil. Oil meal is quoted by mills at 
$43@43.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake has 
recently been brisk, and mills have prac- 
tically withdrawn offerings. Cake has 
nw advanced to $40.50 ton, f.a.s., New 

ork. 


GRAIN RATE ADVANCE DENIED 


Word was received last week by the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
denied the petition of railroads for per- 
mission to increase the freight rates on 
grain and grain products from the 
Northwest to points in Texas. The car- 
riers asked. for permission to increase 
the rate 6c per 100 lbs. 


JEWETT LEAVES WHEAT GROWERS 


George C, Jewett, general manager of 
the American Wheat Growers Associat- 
ed, Inc., Minneapolis, has resigned, and 
been succeeded by C. M. Strawman, of 
Lewistown, Mont., manager of the Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers, Associated. The 
latter’s appointment was announced fol- 
lowing a meeting of directors in St. 
Paul, July 12. William J. Brown was 
re-elected president. 

Mr. Jewett has taken an active part 
in organizing the wheat growers of the 
country, but is now returning to Spokane 
to take up his old duties with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. 


NOTES 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $3@4 ton higher for the week. 

A friendly receivership has _ been 
agreed upon to wind up the affairs of 
a Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., 
ne. 

Franklin M. Crosby, director Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is camp- 
ing with his family in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
expects to leave the latter part of this 
month for Europe. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc., F. A. Ruenitz was 
elected president of the company. 

James Boyce, representing the Thomas- 
mages Co., Attica, N. Y., feed jobber 
and manufacturer, was in Minneapolis 
last week calling on millers and jobbers. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 15 as follows: 
sight, $4.3614; three-day, $4.36% ; 60-day 
$4.334%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.75. 

Otto Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., and Edward La Budde, of the La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
are in Minneapolis, calling on millers 
and feed shippers. 
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Walter Trappe and L. W. Leisner, of 
the Norris Grain Co., New York, passed 
through Minneapolis July 11, en route 
home from a trip to the headquarters 
of the company at Winnipeg. 

A. A. Bergeron & Co., Rice Lake, 
Hanson Bros., Roberts, and J. J. Holl- 
man & Co. Barron, Wis., last week 
placed orders for Monarch attrition 
mills with the Weaver Co., Minneapolis. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has in- 

alled a giant searchlight on the top of 

s elevator in Minneapolis. The light 


as 500,000,000 candle power, and is de-/ 


signed to aid aviators approaching Min; 
neapolis in the nighttime. 

Vernon Fitzsimmons, for a number of 
years associated with the Howe Scale 
Co., this week joins the sales force of the 
Weaver Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons during the World War was the 
northwestern representative of a govern- 
mental agency that had supervision over 
elevators. 


Based on the close, July 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern, $1.15; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.19; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.13, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 


A meeting of the northwest advisory 
board of the American Railway Associa- 
tion will be held at Fargo, N. D., July 
22, This. will be the last meeting prior 
to the movement of the new crop. The 
board has been co-operating with north- 
western carriers to see that no car short- 
age exists when the crop begins to move. 
Several Minneapolis men will attend the 
Fargo meeting. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation July 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SOF 6-88 ..cccccs 564,600 215,765 38 
Previous week ... 564,600 157,165 28 
BOGE OBO occcsees 661,100 281,975 50 
Two years ago... 546,000 305,530 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 267,165 47 
Four years ago... 546,000 305,035 55 
Five years ago... 546,000 266,015 49 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Duly 19... csces. 282,555 318,880 279,850 
July 12... 215,765 281,975 305,630 267,165 
July 5.... 157,165 199,965 252,650 194,545 
June 28... 237,813 252,355 248,700 202,700 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
July 19... eaee 2,214 1,070 ...... 
July 12... 2,142 5,700 4,935 5,820 
July 5.... 3,285 1,014 | rrr 
June 28... 1,142 weweee 800 .cceee 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 6-12 ....... 327,540 130,581 40 
Previous week ... 387,690 169,757 44 
VOSF GOO cccccese 327,540 153,003 47 
Two years ago... 420,990 189,785 46 
Three years ago.. 414,690 199,645 48 
Four years ago... 423,210 156,700 37 
Five years ago... 419,320 142,510 33 


Flour output and rg shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 . 1924 1923 
June 7. 63 71,115 230,656 150,976 1,589 561 
June 14. 63 71,115 223,000 149,144 1,122 1,020 
June 21. 61 69,165 229,114 178,700 2,875 663 
June 28. 63 71,115 238,967 186,871 875. 1,698 
July 65. 59 64,615 169,757 142,355 2,785 1,385, 
July 12. 50 54,590 130,581 153,003 °08 one 


(Continued on page 241.) 
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PLENTY OF WHEAT IN SOUTHWEST 

The four states from which the Kan- 
sas City market gets most of its wheat 
have produced 86,000,000 bus more this 
year than in 1923, an increase of more 
than 50 per cent, according to the gov- 
ernment July forecast. 

In all the rest of the country this 
year’s crop is 131,000,000 bus less than 
last year. 

Many men in close touch with this 
year’s crop predict that the final yield 
in the Southwest will prove oT 
larger than has yet been estimated. 
They say that the forecasts so far issued 
have not fully recognized the abnormally 
high acre yields being returned in parts 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, many of 
which are running 25@35 bus. 

The figures mean that the gross in- 
come from this year’s wheat crop in 
Kansas City territory will be 80@100 
per cent more than last year, represent- 
ing the increased yield and the higher 
prices that will be obtained for the en- 
tire crop. 

Following are the forecasts of the 
1924 crop in the Southwest and final 
estimates of the 1923 and 1922 crops, 
shown in million bushels: 


1924 1923 1922 
MEMMERD cic cscs recesses . 180 84 123 
OQRIBNOMR .cccccscescsese 48 36 31 
PROMUOED 4c. cccenssececs 45 28 67 
CED. Week s-ecesecences 24 13 16 





KANSAS CITY 

A slightly lower market for flour early 
last week was counteracted by the later 
bulge in wheat values, and quotations 
closed the seven-day period practically 
unchanged. Inquiry for flour was more 
active than for many weeks, but the vol- 
ume of sales was not proportionately 
large, as most southwestern millers re- 
mained firm in their determination not 
to attempt to force business by eliminat- 
ing profits. 

Most buyers indicated that they expect 
lower quotations as the peak of the new 
crop movement is reached, but few of 
them gave any evidence of narrowness 
of viewpoint in that regard. If the an- 
ticipated breaks do not occur it will 
simply have the effect of restricting sales 
to shorter delivery terms,—a_ situation 
that would be welcomed by a majority 
of millers. 

The action of the wheat market fol- 
lowing the government crop. report 
showed that the increase in prospective 
wheat supplies had been fully discount- 
ed by market operators. Sharp compe- 
tition existed all week for good milling 
wheat at southwestern markets, and this 
served to advance prices. 

Shipping instructions continued to 
gain, being stimulated by the profits 
shown buyers on old contracts. This 
situation also had a tendency to reduce 
current business, as the flour thus or- 
dered out fills part of present needs and 
is also offered for resale in many in- 
stances at prices below those quoted by 
millers. 

Kansas City production showed a gain 
of 10,000 bbls, mills operating 69 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 62 the 
previous week. The rate of activity is 
14 points below the corresponding week 
of a year ago, but is well above either 
the five- or ten-year average for the 
period. 

Export trade was moderate, being con- 
fined principally to the West Indies, 
where first clear sold at $435@4.40, 
bulk, Kansas City. Holland paid $8.20, 
bulk, Kansas City, for second clear, but 
was 30@40c out of line on better grades. 
Greece made inquiry for flour, but price 
ideas there were too low to allow busi- 
ness. A lot of 2,000 bags first clear 
sold to London at $4.45, jutes, Kansas 
City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 


basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, July 12: patent, $6@6.85; 
95 per cent, $5.65@6.30; straight, $5.40 
@5.95; first clear, $4.30@4.60; second 
clear, $3.40@3.85; low grade, $3.15@3.35. 
‘KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Stig 6-49 acasvecs *148,500 103,103 69 
Previous week ... 150,900 93,759 62 
ZOOP OBO occcssce 132,900 111,473 83 
Two years ago... 114,900 69,000 60 
Pive-YeOr QVGTABS ccc ccccccscccecce 62 
TOR-<FORF BVETOMO cc cccccccccvccecce 64 


*Rosedale mill burned. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

, gg ee 499,110 253,532 50 
Previous week ... 501,510 273,797 54 
Year ago .......- 512,730 264,416 51 
Two years ago... 483,630 247,671 51 
Pive-year A@Verage .....cccccccccces 49 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE ...... cere evecees 58 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,756 bbls this week, 14,090 last 
week, 14,286 a year ago and 17,034 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 41 fair and 22 
slow. ’ 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


(BPR PPRERTPTCTR TTT EPE TTC CRT re 64 
SO BOT SB ccccke den cccerevenne b04s 56 
SD OE | 6.65.59:4 6-05.004406 65 taaE eee ReEs 37 
FT ee rr eee ee 91 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 

400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Serer err 12,515 26 
Previous week ..........:. 40,009 81 
MOE BD aracercccvucsiccs 21,605 45 
BHO PORTS GOS oc cccvssevss 24,427 51 


MILLFEED 

Moderate demand, with offerings not 
excessive, kept millfeed unchanged in 
price last week. Trading was at no time 
active. Large users were not in the 
market, and sales were confined mostly 
to single or mixed cars. Mills continued 
their policy of refusing deferred busi- 
ness at current levels, in view of the 
light bookings of flour so far made and 
the uncertainty regarding their opera- 
tions in the late summer and fall. A 
considerable amount of bullish sentiment 
is expressed by millers because of the 
present outlook for a shorta in all 
feed crops. This would nee be 
more pronounced if it were not for the 
likelihood for increased sales of feed in 
the United States by Canadian mills. 

Shipping instructions on flour at south- 
western mills have been gaining for the 
past three weeks, but they have not yet 
brought a depressing amount of feed on 
the market. Most millers anticipate a 
lull in plant operation after the present 
rush to order out old, and profitable, 
contracts is over. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, July 12: 
bran, $20; brown shorts, $22@23; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, July 12: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.10@1.32, No. 2 $1.08@1.32, No. 3 
$1.08@1.32, No. 4 $1.08@1.30; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.14, 
No. 3 $1.10@1.12, No. 4 $1.05@1.09. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





White corn, No. 2 $1.10, No. 3 $1.09, 
No. 4 $1.07@1.08; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.08, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1.06; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.05, No. 3 
$1.04, No. 4 $1.01@1.03. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 12, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis.. 9,650 11,700 104,325 130,975 

Wheat, bus 2,467,800 1,229,850 652,050 857,250 


Corn, bus... 407,500 167,500 228,750 58,750 
Oats, bus... 27,200 30,600 13,500 66,000 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 4,400 6,600 13,200 
Barley, bus. 19,500 4,500 2,600 5,200 
Bran, tons. ; 600 220 4,980 5,360. 
Hay, tons... 4,632 4,376 1,428 2,940 
CORN GOODS 
Quotations, July 12, car lots, 100-lb 


cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.35; pearl 
meal, $5.25; standard meal, $5.15; hom- 
iny feed, $38 ton; corn bran, $38. 


EXPORT SALES LESS LAST YEAR 


In the crop year ending June 30, 1924, 
the five Kansas City mills maintaining 
their own export departments sold 44,- 
561 bbls less flour to foreign countries, 
including Cuba, than in the preceding 
crop year, according to reports made by 
them to The Northwestern Miller. The 
decrease amounts to about 15 per cent. 

The inactivity of Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, in comparison with the 1922-23 
season, was responsible for much of the 
loss. Kansas City mills also sold slightly 
less to Latin American markets, due to 
the competition of mills in Canada and 
at Buffalo. 


KEARNEY FLOUR MILIS CHANGE 


The 400-bbl plant of the Kearney 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. was last week 
sold to the Continental Bakery & Mill- 
ing Co., of Chicago, which will operate 
the property under style of the Kearney 
Flour Mills. Arthur C. Leflang and 
D. P. Rankin, principals of the Conti- 
nental company, were previously identi- 
fied with the Lexington (Neb.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. Mr. Leflang some time ago 
organized the Continental company, which 
operates a line of wholesale bakeries. He 
and Mr. Rankin, who will be active man- 
ager of the Kearney mill, were interest- 
ed in a line of country elevators in Ne- 
braska, which will now be operated in 
connection with the mill. 

The Kearney mill has for more than 
25 years been controlled by Frank F. 
Roby. About eight years ago he re- 
tired from active management and has 
since lived in Colorado, the property be- 
ing managed by George Roby. He will 
continue in charge of an ice plant which 
has heretofore been operated in connec- 
tion with the mill and which was not 
sold with it. 


MAY ERECT NEW MILL 


A new 1,000-bbl mill is being consid- 
ered by the officers and directors of the 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, to re- 
place the 500-bbl plant burned last week. 
A decision has. not been definitely 
reached, but estimates of cost are being 
asked, and it is considered probable that 
plans will materialize. 

The company has made all arrange- 
ments necessary for taking care of its 
trade pending the final decision concern- 
ing the rebuilding of the plant. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Association of Operative Millers, district 
organization No. 2, will be held at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, July 19. A 
beefsteak dinner is planned at noon, fol- 
lowing which a paper on “Wheat Condi- 
tioning,” jointly prepared by Roy Wil- 
liams, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
and Arthur Kliwer, Wash urn-Crosby 
Co. (of the Southwest), will be read. 

A discussion of the experiences local 
mills have had with new crop wheat is 
also promised. Several other problems 
will probably be taken up by the meeting 
during the afternoon. 

P. H. Lawson, superintendent Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is chair- 
man of the district organization. The 
meeting will be open to all millers, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
members of the association. 


NOTES 


F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent part 
of last week in Kansas City. 


July 16, 1924 


G. S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., visited in the Southwest last 
week. 


J. W. Healy, Illinois representative 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited here last week. , 

G. G. Sohlberg, president Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, was in 
Kansas City last week on business, 

Howard B. Cunningham, district sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned from a business 
trip to Iowa. 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has appointed A. Mac Guineas 
as its representative in Ohio territory, 
and E, J. Anderson in Pennsylvania. ~ 


George E. Hincke, vice president [s- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
arrived in Kansas City last week for a 
gad stay. His home is in Pinckneyville, 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., returned last week 
from an eastern trip. He was in New 
York City while the Democratic conven- 
tion was in session, and made a brief 
visit to Madison Square Garden. 


The fourth annual picnic for em- 
ployees of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, will be held at 
Fairmount Park, July 19. The program 
includes various amusements, as well as 
a chicken dinner. 


J. I. Munoz, manager New Orleans 
office, V. Ripper, St. Louis office, and R. 
S. Rayn, Iowa and Nebraska represen! :- 
tive, Washburn-Crosby Co. (of ihe 
Southwest), visited the home offices of 
the company in Kansas City last week 


Stanley G. Cronin, Kansas City repre- 
sentative Rocky Mountain Grain Co., lias 
been elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from Max T. Moritz. The consideration 
was $6,250, including the transfer fee 
of $500. The Rocky Mountain Grain 
Co. is a subsidiary of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver. 


E. F, Emmons, manager milling wheat 
department Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas Citv. has returned 
from a four weeks’ visit in the North- 
west and the East. He said that mills 
in those territories expected a renewal 
of flour buying at once, basing their 
opinion on the failure of the big bakers 
to make purchases before the advance, 
and the consequent clean-up of old flour 
bookings. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, left 
last week for Washington, D. C., where 
he conferred with officials concerning t!ie 
enforcement of the recent amendment to 
the Cuban tariff, which would eliminate 
flour ground in bond from the preferred 
duty to which United States’ flour is en- 
titled. Rate cutting by steamship com- 
panies operating out of North Atlantic 

orts would also be inquired into, Mr. 
opping said. 

Incorporation of the Eagle Elevator 
Co., with a capital stock of $25,000, is 
announced. The incorporators are How- 
ard Vanderslice and O. A. Severance, of 
the Vanderslice-Lynds Co., and Henry 
Lichtig, of Henry Lichtig & Co. The 
organization will have no connection wit! 
either of those companies. It is planned 
to purchase the Dixie elevator, in the 
East Bottoms industrial district, and 
possibly enlarge it from its present ca- 
pacity of 70,000 bus. This elevator was 
formerly controlled by the Western 
Grain Co. 

A golf tournament for Kansas City 
millers, which, it is hoped, will be made 
an annual affair, is scheduled for July 
17, over the course of the Hillcrest 
Country Club. Players will tee off 
promptly at 3 o’clock. The promoters of 
the tournament are W. R. Duerr, vice 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., and 
Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co. Each player will 
be given a handicap rating, in order to 
give every one a chance for the prizes. 
A dinner will be served at the clubhouse 
at the conclusion of the playing. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from an extensive eastern trip, 
having been away from Kansas City 
about a month. He left again July 13 
for another tour of eastern markets 
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which will occupy a fortnight. He said 
that. most flour buyers were awaiting 
more accurate returns on the new wheat 
crop in the Southwest before entering 
the market, and that buying would prob- 
ably start as the new crop grain move- 
ment reached its peak. The trade, with 
the exception of the largest buyers, seems 
to favor short time bookings, Mr. Owens 


found. 
COLORADO 


Although there was no change in flour 
prices quoted in this territory last week, 
an easier feeling existed, and the action 
of the wheat market tended to confirm 
buyers’ ideas of lower values for new 
crop flour. The fact that considerable 
profit exists in old flour contracts led to 
quite a liberal flow of shipping direc- 
tions. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $6.45@6.55, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, self-rising 
flour $6.70@6.80, all in -98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Millfeed remained in urgent demand, 
with an insufficient supply. Outside mar- 
kets are bidding freely for Colorado mill- 
run for prompt and deferred shipment, 
but mills preferred to confine their sales 
to prompt to 10 days’ shipment, as they 
expected bran prices to hold firm for 
soi.e time, with a probable further ad- 
va'ce. Bran sold at $28 ton, f.o.b., Den- 
ver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado common 
polats; white bran, 10c cwt more. 


NOTES 
M. Fulton, of the Reimer-Smith- 
Fulton Grain Co., Venango, Neb., visited 
the Denver Grain Exchange last week. 
Morris Dolan, manager Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Denver, left July 5 for an extended 
tour of Europe, accompanied by his fam- 
ily. 


WICHITA 

Some improvement was noticed in the 
general situation last week. While buy- 
ing was not heavy, there seems to be an 
anticipation that as soon as the new 
wheat market gets adjusted to what 
seems to be a stable level, good business 
will be forthcoming. There was some 
buying by the jobbing trade, but larger 
bakers took just enough flour to carry 
them along until the new wheat market 
is established. 

There was considerable export inquiry, 
and a d business was handled with 
the United Kingdom, Holland, Denmark, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and Jamaica, but buy- 
ers seemed to have very little faith in 
the price of American wheat. 

One Wichita mill reported a big im- 
provement in millfeed demand, while an- 
other said the general situation was very 
quiet, with considerable inquiry for de- 
ferred shipment, mostly by speculators 
who were looking for bargains. Demand 
seemed to come from all sections. Prices, 
basis Kansas City, July 11: bran, $21.50 
@22 ton; mill-run, $24@25; gray shorts, 
$26@28. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour 
ranged about as follows: short patent 
$6.90 bbl, basis Kansas City, 98-lb cot- 
tons; straight, $6.40; fancy clears, $5.25 
@ 5.50; straight clears, $4.60; low grade 
around $4. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
LF SREP ee ee rer 32,886 50 
Previews Week .......00s0. 28,484 44 
TOGE ME 6 bbe 4:4:<80 50:38 65.0% 41,644 64 
TWO Bee ee ob wosesceses 27,077 42 


NOTES 

R. J. Huseby, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited Wichita 
last week. 

J. A. Morris, of the International 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, visited the trade 
in Wichita last week. 

G. B. Fretz, of the export department 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation. 

E. E. Warner and G. S. Milnor, of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. vis- 
ited Wichita territory last week. 

C. A. Jordan, manager St. John plant 
of the Kansas Milling Co., was in Wichi- 
ta last week and attended the Thursday 
luncheon of millers. 


-18 per cent protein. 
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K. P. Aitken, assistant sales manager 
of the branches of the Red Star Milling 
Co., spent several days last week at Lit- 
tle Rock and Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., has retuned from Evergreen, 
Colo., where he drove Mrs. Magill and 
the children, who will remain there for 
the summer. 

Dr. E. E. Werner, consulting chemist, 
St. Louis, made a trip through central 
Kansas last week renewing old acquaint- 
ances. Some years ago, Dr. Werner was 
associated with the Larabee company at 
Stafford, Kansas. 

L. E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., has returned from a 10 
days’ trip to the eastern states. He 
thinks the prospects of Kansas mills in 
that territory for business during the 
coming crop are exceedingly good. 

On July 1, the Jacksonville, Fla., ware- 
house of the Red Star Milling Co. was 
entirely destroyed by fire, with a com- 
plete loss of all stocks, which, however, 
were light and fully insured. A new 
warehouse has been leased, and stocks 
shipped to replace those burned. 


SALINA 

Flour trade was fairly active last week. 
Local millers reported shipping direc- 
tions coming in better than for some 
time, and production was running well, 
with the exception of one of the largest 
mills, which made little flour, due to the 
fact that it was in the midst of a house 
cleaning operation. Prices were un- 
changed from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
fancy short patent, $6.60@6.90; 95 per 
cent, $6.40@6.60; straight grade, $6.20@ 
6.60. 

Feed demand was reported exception- 
ally good, with prices steady at previous 
week’s quotations. Feed, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City, was quoted: bran, 
$1.05@1.10 cwt; mill-run, $1.10@1.25; 
gray shorts, $1.25@1.35. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Baty BBO cccvceseciccevese 15,340 38 
Previous week .........++. 20,465 51 


Grain inspections last week: wheat, 162 

cars; corn, 55; milo, 1; kafir, 1. 
NOTES 

Nesbit Smith, Kansas City, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., representative for Mis- 
souri, visited the local office recently. 

J. B. Neuhauser, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, has assumed his new 
duties as sales manager for the Western 
Star Mill Co. here. 

R. J. Huseby, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Salina grain 
trade last week. He is making an ex- 
tensive trip over the wheat territory of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Fred M. Smith, Stratton, Colo., is the 
new manager of the Rickel elevator at 
Colby, succeeding Charles Lorenz, who re- 
signed to come to Salina as auditor for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 

All records for protein tests at the 
Salina Board of Trade laboratory were 
broken last week when a sample of Kan- 
sas wheat tested 100 per cent dark, and 
Salina grain men 
declare this is a new record for Kansas 
wheat. 


OKLAHOMA 


A gradual improvement in business 
during the first half of July was report- 
ed by Oklahoma and Texas millers. The 
market lacked enthusiasm, however, with 
large buyers holding back because of the 
belief that markets are due soon to de- 
cline. Jobbers and wholesalers for the 
most part placed nominal orders for im- 
mediate delivery. The break in the wheat 
market brought out a few mill quota- 
tions on flour at 20c under figures of the 
previous week, but a majority of mills 
that made the cut canceled it with the 
advance in wheat. 

The bakery trade showed some im- 
provement, a majority of orders being 
for small quantities of flour. One miller 
reported that a baking firm that for- 


merly had ordered 5,000-bbl shipments 
this year is taking 500-bbl ones. Latin 
American countries continued orders with 
fair regularity. 

Exclusive feed millers reported the 
early July business below normal. Corn 
prices made such advances as to prac- 
tically drive Texas and Louisiana dealers 
out of this territory on corn feeds. A 
Dallas jobber reported that he is sub- 
stituting oats and ground wheat. Flour 
millers reported millfeeds strong, with a 
gradually advancing market on chops and 
corn meal. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold at 
about $6.60 and soft wheat high patent 
at $6.80. Mill-run bran brought around 
$1.25 cwt, straight bran $1.15@1.20, 
shorts $1.40@1.45, corn chops $2@2.25, 
and corn meal 72c for 25-lb bags. 


NOTES 

J. E. Ruth, president Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher, has returned from an 
extended visit in California. 

J. H. MeKinney & Son, Springdale, 
Ark., have taken over the wholesale flour 
and feed business of Clarkson & Mc- 
Kinney. 

Fire recently destroyed the feed and 
flour store of the I. B. Howell Feed Co., 
Handley, Texas. Loss, $4,000, and in- 
surance $750. 

C. F. Gribble, for many years a well- 
known figure in grain and milling circles 
at Sherman, Texas, died, at the age of 
71, at the home of his daughter in Cor- 
sicana. 

C. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, re- 
ports that elevators of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co. and the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co., El] Reno, have been bonded under 
state law. 

Fess Covin, manager Taylor Mill* & 
Elevator Co., Marshall, Texas, reports 
that the company is soon to erect an- 
other warehouse there that will double 
the present capacity. 

A building is being erected at Para- 
gould, Ark., by the Paragould Milling 
Co., to take the place of one burned a 
few months ago. It is expected to be 
in operation by Sept. 1. 

The plant of the Central Oklahoma 
Milling Co., Shawnee, which has been idle 
for nearly two years, is to be reopened 
soon under management of the Garrison 
Milling Co., of Oklahoma City. 

Edward R. Humphrey, manager grain 
department Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the traffic department of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 

T. B. Hardeman, president Hardeman- 
King Co., flour and feed manufacturers, 
is to return soon from Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he has been taking treat- 
ment. The company’s warehouse and ele- 
vator in Oklahoma City will be in opera- 
tion by Aug. 1. 


~ NEBRASKA 

Flour prices advanced last week as a 
result of the upturn in wheat. The flour 
market was moderately active. Receipts 
of wheat were light, but a good deal of 
that coming in was of the better grades 
of hard winter, considerable of it being 
protein, and the mills were able to get 
all the milling grain required. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Daly 6-18 ..ccccers 24,900 20,221 81 
Previous week ..... 24,900 18,133 72 
VOOPr BO ..sccceces 23,100 17,972 78 
Two years ago..... 18,900 18,000 95 


NEBRASKA FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 
President Adams, of the Nebraska 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke re- 
cently for his organization, which in- 
cludes millers, when he strongly protest- 
ed against the proposal, now pending, to 
abolish the Nebraska freight classifica- 
tion No. 1, which, he said, had been 
worked out to the advantage of Ne- 
braska industries during the last 25 years. 
Mr. Adams also objected to the abolition 
of the Nebraska state railway’s commis- 
sion’s general order No. 19 rate sched- 
ule, which gives the millers a list of 
freight rates between nonjobbing points 
in the state which are very much lower 
than those into and out of jobbing points. 
At the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
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Manufacturers’ Association, Chairman 
Taylor, of the Nebraska state railway 
commission, said that there was no chance 
to save the Nebraska classification or 
general order No. 19. He said that west- 
ern classification No. 58 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would supersede 
the Nebraska classification, and that the 
Clark scale of mileage rates of the I. C. 
C. would be put in and made applicable 
to all points in the state. He did not 
think there was any doubt that this would 
be done and there would be no discrim- 
ination of local rates between nonjob- 
bing and jobbing points, as there is now. 
This declaration was unsatisfactory to 
most of the manufacturers present, but 
the question arose as to what they could 
do about it. 

Chairman Taylor suggested that they 
could petition the Commission for excep- 
tions to be made in the classification and 
rates on special lines of goods, and ask 
for a commodity rate on these, lower 
than the Clark scale. Such special com- 
modity rates might be approved by the 
Commission, and be set in. 

Apropos this question, J. N. Campbell, 
secretary Nebraska Millers’ Association, 
said: “This will make it clear to our mem- 
bers who were not at our Grand Island 
meeting why we decided to ask for a 
commodity rate on flour and millfeed, 
which rate should be no higher than those 
now in force between nonjobbing points. 
Our theory was that we should hold the 
lower rate, if possible, to save cost of 
goods to consumers, and the railroads 
should favor the lower rates in order to 
stop the drift of business to the truck 
lines.” 

NOTES 

L. L. Quinby, president Mid-West 
Grain Co., made a business trip through 
eastern and southern Nebraska last week. 

According to some figuring done by 
A. H. Bewsher, of the Bewsher Co., cash 
corn sold in this market last week at a 
higher price per pound than wheat, nor 
was it very far under wheat in the price 
per bushel. Wednesday, the day on 
which Mr. Bewsher did his figuring (the 
price of corn advanced sharply after that 
day), the top price paid here for No. 2 
ordinary hard winter wheat was $1.07 bu, 
or 1.78¢ lb, while No. 2 white corn sold 
for $1.02 bu, or 1.82c¢ lb. 

Leen Lesuie. 





EMMER, SPELT AND EINKORN 
SUBJECTS OF EXPERIMENT 


Conclusions drawn from experiments 
with emmer, spelt, and einkorn, three 
distinct kinds of crops related to wheat, 
are presented in a new bulletin just is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Winter emmer, say the investigators, is 
not hardy enough to be grown on the 
great plains north of Kansas, and even 
in Kansas it may be winter killed. It 
is less productive than winter wheat. 
Because of its low yields it should not 
be grown in any part of the United 
States or Canada. 

Spring emmer should not be grown ex- 
cept possibly to some extent in North 
Dakota, eastern South Dakota, and 
southern Minnesota for the purpose of 
increasing crop diversification. In all 
sections of these states it is outyielded, 
on the average, by the leading varieties 
of barley or oats, or both, although in 
some years at some experiment stations 
it will outyield these crops. Even under 
conditions where rust and drouth are 
common, emmer does not compare fa- 
vorably with barley and oats. 

Winter spelt is more productive than 
barley and oats in a limited portion of 
Maryland and Virginia where experi- 
ments have been conducted, and appar- 
ently also in Utah. The limits of its 
adaptation have not been determined, 
but it is probable that it will be found 
to give best results in comparison with 
other small grain feed crops in the area 
between the spring and winter oats and 
barley areas. It does not produce as 
high net vields of threshed kernels as 
does winter wheat, even in those districts 
where it. appears promising. 


Edward La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., and Otto R. Sickert, 
of the Deutsch & Sickert Co., transacted 
business in the Minneapolis market dur- 
ing the past week, 
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CHICAGO 

Conditions in the local market were 
virtually unchanged last week. Buyers 
seem to find it difficult to become ac- 
customed to prevailing levels, and deal- 
ers found it next to impossible to make 
sales at the high prices. Consequently, 
new business was light, and buyers only 
came in when in need of flour. While 
the opinion is that stocks of flour here 
are light, some in the trade feel that 
holdings are heavier than generally 
thought, and sufficient for 30 to 60 days. 

Spring wheat flour was in slow re- 
quest with most mill representatives. 
Sales were of a hand-to-mouth charac- 
ter, and buyers seem to be marking time, 
gs they anticipate lower levels on the 
new crop. In the meantime, they are 
satisfied to cover their immediate re- 
quirements at frequent intervals, and to 
order out flour against old and low- 
priced contracts. Shipping instructions 
have been coming in very satisfactorily, 
and the general opinion is that old con- 
tracts will be well cleaned up by the 
time new crop offerings become general. 
So far new flour prices have been a rar- 
ity, and only a few offerings have been 
heard of in this market. 

Old crop hard winter wheat flour was 
quiet, angen. there was steady small 
lot buying and directions were free. New 
crop offerings were more plentiful, al- 
though many southwestern mills still re- 
fuse ‘to quote new flour. In some in- 
stances, mills ask 10c under old, but 
many are beginning to sacrifice prices, 
the range being nearly as wide as on 
old flour. For example, prices all the 
way from $5.30 to $6 bbl, jute, for new 
95 per cent, have been quoted by south- 
western mills, with the majority of them 
asking around $5.40@5.90. Some of the 
larger distributors have taken on a little 
new, and one or two sales of fair 
amounts were made to bakers, but sub- 
stantial sales for extended delivery are 
still a rarity. 

A few sales of new crop soft winter 
wheat flour were reported to jobbers, 
but the trade as a whole has not taken 
hold of new crop as yet. They feel that 
prices are too high, and that it will pay 
them to wait. Cracker bakers have not 
entered the market for new flour to any 
extent, but are ordering out against old 
contracts quite freely. 

Spring first clears were firm and in 
light supply. While demand was not ac- 
tive, there was more inquiry than offer- 


ings. Southwestern clears, however, 
were plentiful, but little interest was 
displayed. ; 


Rye flour was in slightly improved de- 
mand here, and local mills also reported 
better inquiry from the East. Local 
sales were all old flour, as mills have not 
been disposed to quote new crop yet, 
neither were they willing to sell for ex- 
tended delivery. The local rye flour 
output totaled 3,000 bbls, against 2,000 
the previous week. White was quoted at 
$4.40@4.60 bbl, medium at $4.20@4.50, 
and dark at $3.40@3.75. 

Demand for semolinas did not im- 
prove, and sales were widely scattered 
and small in volume. Macaroni manu- 
facturers so far have not shown any in- 
terest in deferred delivery, and seem to 
prefer to postpone action until more is 
known about the new crop, when they 
anticipate a sharp decline. Shipping in- 
structions continued fair. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at 3% @3%c lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 34% @35c; fancy durum 
patent, 3%@3%c; durum clear, $8@ 
3.40 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.75@7.40 
bbl, standard patent $6.50@7.20, first 
clear $5@5.50, second clear $38.50@4; 
hard winter short patent, old, $5.75@ 
6.25, 95 per cent patent $5.50@6, straight 


$5.35@5.75, first clear $4.25@4.70; soft 
winter short patent, old, $5.75@6.20, 
standard patent $5.35@5.90, straight 
$5.20@5.50, first clear $4.60@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was a shade firm- 
er, but this was attributed more to light 
offerings than any special activity. A 
large amount of feed was sold here some 
weeks ago, and mills are busy filling old 
sales, with most of them not being dis- 
posed to sell for future delivery. On a 
few days last week, however, there was 
more inquiry, but this was mainly specu- 
lative buying. Offerings were moderate, 
although there seemed to be plenty avail- 
able for July shipment, and resellers 
were able to pick up odd lots at con- 
cessions. Mixers were not in the mar- 
ket. They have their requirements filled, 
and on account of a lighter volume of 
mixed feeds being sold than they an- 
ticipated, they are not inclined to add 
to their holdings. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@24 
ton, hard winter bran $23.50@24, soft 
winter bran $23.50@24, standard mid- 
dlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $28@ 
30, red dog $33@36.50. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

Selig GBD cosccsese 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 27,000 68 
BONS GOO a ccnescccs 40,000 17,000 42 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


NEW SERVICE FOR MILLERS 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, which 
has built up a great reputation for its 
scientific service for bakers, recently in- 
augurated a new and most important 
service for millers. This concern has a 
staff of expert bakers to send out to 
make demonstrations on a per diem 
basis, or to render an unbiased opinion 
on any controversy between millers and 
bakers. Mr. Long, president of the 
company, states that this service is pure- 
ly unbiased, and decisions are rendered 
strictly on the merits of the issue. 


“CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was firm, and bids 
followed the advances in the options. 
Millers were good buyers of the better 
grades of both hard and red winter 
wheat, but offerings of good — 
grades were light, and this restricte 
business. Spring receipts were nominal, 
and the few cars arriving were readily 
sold at strong premiums. One lot of 
25,000 bus hard wheat was sold for ex- 
port during the week. Several cars of 
new wheat from Kansas and Oklahoma 
were received the latter part of the 
week. It showed good weight, but hold- 
ers asked very firm premiums, and mills 
as a rule passed it up. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 144@2c 
over July, No. 2 red 1@1%c over; No. 1 
hard 1%@i7c over, No. 2 hard %@6c 
over, No. 3 hard 2c under to 2c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 20@35c over, No. 2 
dark 15@20c over, No. 1 northern 10@ 
23 over. 

Closing prices of July, September and 
December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
July 6° ......¢. Grancu ar Busocs 
a SPR Te 1.13% 1.13% 1.16% 
Se? Uh. ekuawevn 13 1.12% 1.15% 
. £2 Pere 1.14% 1.14% 1.17% 
Gee BD scevenes 1.15% 1.15% 1.18% 
- & @omer 1.16% 1.16% 1.19 


*Market closed. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Cash corn was much stronger, and 
reached new high levels. Demand was 
most of the week. An interesting 
eature of present market is that on 
July 11 ordinary No. 3 yellow corn sold 


‘on a higher basis a gt pound than did 


ordinary No. 2 hard wheat. Corn sold 
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at $1.11, and wheat at $1.16%. No. 2 
mixed corn was quoted at $1.06 bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.04@1.05, No. 4 mixed $1.04@ 
1.044%; No. 2 yellow $1.09%@I1.11, No. 
3 yellow $1.08@1.09%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.07; No. 3 white, $1.06@1.07. 

Cash rye was also firm, and a good de- 
mand prevailed during the week. Mill- 
ers picked up what they needed of the 
better grades. Receipts totaled 109 cars. 
No, 2 was quoted at 81%4c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended July 12, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

a -Shipments—, 


1924 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 232 165 168 147 
Wheat, bus.... 362 232 458 234 
Comm, OU8...... 660 806 687 820 
CORR, Be cccce 859 1,236 731 837 
We, Bc cesce 165 9 23 6 
Barley, bus.... 133 46 45 35 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market was dull, and resellers 
were after business. Several solicited 
the trade with attractive prices, but the 
response was disappointing. Sales were 
few, and in single car lots. Mills are 
operating at greatly reduced capacity, 
and offerings are light. Oil meal is 
quoted around $41@42 ton, Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices were considerably higher, due 
to the sharp advance in corn. While this 
restricted business, still many buyers en- 
tered the market for current needs. The 
trade has been looking for lower levels, 
but apparently some buyers feel that the 
market will hold. Corn flour was quot- 
ed at $2.75 cwt, corn meal $2.65, cream 
meal $2.65, hominy $2.65, oatmeal $3.30, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$3.0244, per 90-lb sack. 


CARRYING CHARGE URGED 
W. J. Grover, secretary Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, has issued a 
bulletin to members, advising them of 
the action of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in adopting a ruling of charging 
le bbl on flour and 3c ton on feed for 
cash three days in excess of contract pe- 
riod. Secretary Groves urges members 
to use this carrying charge and enforce 
it. 


NOTES 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., called on the 
trade here last week. 

A. C. Jacobs & Co., Chicago flour bro- 
kers, are again located in the loop, and 
will have their office at 801 Webster 
Building. 

K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis. was in this market last week, 
and visited his Chicago representative, 
J. J. Kelly. 

A few round lots of new 90 per cerit 
Kansas flour were reported sold late last 
week to large distributors on a basis of 
$5.50 bbl, jute. 

George W. Haynes, cereal department 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
last week called on P. P. Croarkin, his 
company’s Chicago representative. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited local headquarters last week on 
his way back from an eastern trip. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, visited Wade 
& Gardner, the concern’s Chicago repre- 
sentative, last week. He was returning 
from an eastern trip. 

Fred Hamilton, Chicago representative 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., is in 
the East on a two weeks’ vacation trip. 
He also attended the macaroni manufac- 
turers’ convention at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., Chicago, flour distributors, 
has returned from a motor trip to Ken- 
tucky. Otto L. Kuhnert, of this com- 
pany, has gone to Baldwin, Mich., to 
spend two weeks at his summer home. 

J. J. McNamee, who has been in 
charge of sales of outside territory at 
the Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has returned to headquarters 
at Minneapolis, and expects to take up 
other duties in the sales department 
there. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, G. C. 
De Groat, manager Indiana and Illinois 
territory, and S. E. Marcott, Wisconsin 
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representative, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., left July 13 for Kansas City, to 
attend a conference of branch managers 
of that company. 

A resolution was passed by the Ameri 
can Corn Millers’ Federation at a recent 
meeting held at St. Louis, instructing th: 
secretary to co-operate with the Millers’ 
National Federation in any move that 
may be made toward restoring the tarifi 
on Canadian feeds. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, Buffalo 15,000 bbls, Ogdens- 
burg 1,000, and Fairport 3,000; wheat, 
Buffalo 235,000 bus, Ogdensburg 60,000; 
corn, Ogdensburg 71,000 bus, Depot Ha: 
bor 80,000, Collingwood 50,000; oat., 
Ogdensburg 57,000 bus, Depot Harbor 
62,000. 

The Chicago office of Wade & Gardne;, 
flour brokers, has engaged W. H. Besa 
rick as a representative. He has hai! 
several years’ experience as a demon 
strating baker, and formerly was wit!) 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, an! 
also at one time with the Southwester 
Milling Co., Inc. 


William F, Kelm, St. Paul (Minn. 
Milling Co., was in Chicago last wee 
and called on B. N. Lathrop, the con 
cern’s general representative in Illino 
and northern Indiana. He was accon 
panied by his family, and motored bac 
by way of Milwaukee, where he stopp 
for a short visit. 


Arthur L. Ruland, in charge of durw 
products department, Washburn-Cros} 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago o 
his return from Niagara Falls, Ont 
where he attended the meeting of th 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ A: 
sociation. Charles L. Miller, of the Chi 
cago office, also attended this meeting. 


B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, general rep 
resentative in Illinois and northern In 
diana for the St. Paul (Minn.) Millin 
Co., and Excelsior Flour Mills, Marys 
ville, Kansas, has returned from 
week’s trip to Kansas and Missouri. H 
has engaged Ralph Algire to cove 
northern Indiana for the above men 
tioned mills, working out of the Chicag 
office. Mr. Lathrop has also enlarged hi 
office at 128 North Wells Street, Chicag« 


MILWAUKEE 


Probably because needs among certai) 
classes of buyers are becoming mor 
pressing, the flour trade has experience: 
some improvement during the past week 
In the established trade, the larger con 
sumers showed indifference, while th: 
smaller customers placed orders fo 
small lots which could not be accepted a: 
other than fillers-in for immediate needs 
The absence of offerings on a new cro}: 
basis by spring wheat mills seemed t: 
promote the sense of uncertainty, fo: 
winter wheat trade came into possessio1 
of definite information. A year ago. 
mills appeared eager to place attractiv: 
offers before the trade, and in some in 
stances the experience was disastrous be 
cause of its prematurity. The same mis 
takes are not being risked this year. 

It was to be noted, however, that in 
view of the necessity of making prices 
that would approximate a mean between 
old and new flour, 20@25c bbl was 
lopped off the offers. This occurred 
early in the week when wheat was suf- 
fering a sinking spell. Thereafter a 
firmer market induced a reaction up- 
ward, and the producing trade is holding 
out for better prices. Nominal asking 

rices on July 12: fancy city brands of 

ard spring wheat patent $7.25@7.65 
bbl, standard patent $6.95@7.25, straight 
$6.85@7.15, first clear at $5.20@5.40, and 
second clear $3.80@4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While the local milling trade was still 
quoting on an old crop is, southwest- 
ern mill representatives in this market 
were devoting their attention almost en- 
tirely to the new basis and, to conform 
with precedent, the prices in the ma- 
jority of cases were at a discount from 
old. This created a somewhat discon- 
certing situation, in view of the strong 
position of the options. The net result 
was that most of the business of the 
week was done by resellers, to whom the 
spot situation apparently mattered less 
than the desire to unload supplies. These 
appeared to be relatively small, but of 
sufficient proportions to produce an at- 
tractive piece of profit taking. Fancy 
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brands of hard winter wheat patent were 
quoted on July 12 at $6.35@6.60 bbl, 
standard patent $6.15@6.40, straight 
$5.75@6.30, and first clear $5.20@5.45, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Needs of durum flour among local in- 
dustries appeared to become more press- 
ing, for a number of orders for small 
lots for quick shipment were placed. 
The total volume, however, was below 
a normal basis. Prices were somewhat 
higher. Fancy semolinas were quoted on 
July 12 at 4%c lb, No. 2 semolinas 4c, 
No. 3 semolina $3%c, and fancy durum 
patent 444¢, in bbls, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Following the holiday interruption, 
local mills reduced production to await 
an accumulation of shipping instructions 
aud make necessary repairs. Output of 
Milwaukee mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 638 cccccccess 12,000 cece ee 
Pr vious week ..... 12,000 - 1,350 11 
Last Ye@P .....-0-- 16,000 5,500 32 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,500 47 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,651 32 
Four years ago..... 24,000 6,000 25 
Five years ago..... 18,000 9,500 53 


the situation in the millfeed market 
has improved to a slight extent, al- 
theugh the condition is not so favorable 
as it was late in June and early in July. 
Prices do not appear to be to the liking 
of most buyers, who are seeking supplies 
for the fall and winter rather than for 
immediate use. Premiums still obtain 
for deferred, but in the case of bran, 
which has ruled relatively weaker than 
middlings, spot prices advanced 50c, 
miinly because southwestern mills 
mirked up prices. There was a better 
call for flour middlings, and prices went 
up 50c. Red dog was 50c lower on spot 
and firm for deferred. Owing to the 
advance in rye and corn, the feeds ad- 
venced. Easiness was apparent in the 
price of the meals. Nominal asking prices 
on July 12: standard bran $23.50@24 ton, 
winter bran $23.50@24.50, standard fine 
middlings $25.50@26, flour middlings 
$29@30, red dog $34@36.50, hominy feed 
$10@40.50, rye feed $22@23, reground 
oat feed $9.50@10.50, old process oil 
meal $42@43, cottonseed meal, 44@51, 
and gluten feed $37.40, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Imperative needs governed purchases 
of rye flour among customers of Wiscon- 
sin mills. Business is in the “between 
hay and grass period,” for bakers and 
other consumers are working toward an 
exhaustion of supplies of old, pending 
the coming of new, with its fresh and 
distinctive flavor and the effect upon 
baked goods. There was no advance in 
flour prices, although the rye market ad- 
vanced. Pure white was nominally quot- 
ed on July 12 at $4.60@4.70 bbl, straight 
%4.40@4.55, pure dark $4.20@4.35, and 
ordinary dark $3.€5@3.85, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

An almost impossible situation in the 
corn cereal market was accentuated by 
the sensational advance in the cash and 
option market, amounting to about 13c 
within the week. Cereal prices. were 
marked up, but not nearly to the same 
extent as the grain, since they already 
were out of reach. Corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted on July 12 at $2.25@2.35, 
corn meal at $2.20@2.25 and corn grits 
at $2.25@2.35, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 
15 cars; previous week, 18; last year, 
22, No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed 
at $142@1.46, No. 2 $1.39@1.43, No. 3 
$1.36@1.42; No. 1 hard winter $1.21@ 
1.29, No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.16@ 
1.19; No. 1 red winter $1.20@1.22, No. 
2 $1.19@1.21, No. 3 $1.18@1.19; No. 1 


mixed $1.19@1.31, No. 2 $1.18@1.30, 
No. 3 $1.16@1.29. 
Rye closed Ic higher. Receipts, 27 


cars; previous week, 18; last year, 1. No. 
1 closed at 81@81%c; No. 2, 80%@ 
py No. 3, 80%.@80%c; No. 4, 76@ 
9c. 

Corn closed 13@13%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 119 cars; previous week, 121; last 
year, 195. No. 2 yellow closed at $1.13 
@1.14; No. 2 white, $1.13; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.09@1.12. 

Oats closed steady. Receipts, 120 
cars; previous week, 131; last year, 148. 
No. 3 white closed at 56@56%c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


61 cars; previous week, 57; last year, 76. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 84@85c; fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 
81@84c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 75 
@8lc; feed, 72@79c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 12, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 


Flour, bbis... 50,750 42,630 15,970 10,270 
Wheat, bus.. 18,300 30,800 35,750 29,875 
Corn, bus.... 169,240 288,600 106,275 149,450 
Oats, bus.... 262,400 325,600 195,850 348,660 
Barley, bus.. 94,400 120,080 44,700 27,540 
Rye, bus..... 38,205 1,415 104,630 7,550 
Feed, tons... 900 910 4,163 6,373 


NOTES 

Julius Straus, receiver of the United 
Feed Dealers, Inc., operating the for- 
mer Parry Products Co. elevator and 
feed mill, will sell the property at auc- 
tion on Aug. 19. 

The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, has 
established a branch office in Milwau- 
kee to handle Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois territory. L. W. Conger, who 
has been manager of the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas-Iowa territory, has been transferred 
to Milwaukee in charge of the new office. 

L. E. Meyer. 





JAPAN 

Toxyo, June 20.—The local flour mar- 
ket, which has often stiffened but failed 
to attain the full development of a 
boom, is now in an active condition. The 
tone is completely changed; it is cheer- 
ful and busy. The price is going higher. 

Spot delivery is quoted at 3.56@3.57 
yen per bag (the yen is now quoted at 
40%c). July-August delivery is quoted 
at 3.60 yen. The difference between spot 
and future quotations is regarded as in- 
dicative of the market’s optimistic opin- 
ion of the future. September-October 
delivery is still higher, being quoted at 
3.65 yen. 

However, men in the market are not 
entirely free from fear. As credits in 
provincial parts are tight, any further 
advance in price may stop their buying. 

The crop of wheat in Japan, which 
the Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready announced to be less than normal, 
is reported improving under the favor- 
able influence of the normally developing 
nyubai, or rainy season. Since the be- 
ginning of this year’s nyubai, the weath- 
er has been less wet than usual but, as 
veteran farmers point out with joy, the 
wind has been always northeasterly. 
Opinion in rural parts is that experi- 
ence teaches this to be indicative of good 
weather during the harvest season. The 
nyubai also is expected to close earlier 
than usual. The only caution farmers 
must observe is against the ravage of 
insects. 

Wheat and barley are steadily reach- 
ing the last stage of their growth. The 
favorable nyubai accelerates growth, and 
much of ‘the expected decline in the 
crops is hoped to be regained. 

Although the wheat crop is expected 
to show a decline this year, the crops of 
barley and rye are officially estimated as 
larger than those of last year. 

Farmers have not only reduced the 
acreage under wheat, but have effected 
great economy in the use of fertilizers 
on their wheat farms. Apparently this 
year’s wheat crop has not received the 
attention that has been given to barley 
and rye. 

The official estimate of the year’s bar- 
ley crop is about 31,800,000 bus. Com- 
pared with the 1923 crop, this would be 
an increase of about 1,350,000 bus, or 
4.5 per cent, although the crop is not yet 
up to the average of the last seven years. 

The estimate of the year’s rye crop is 
officially announced as 27,900,000 bus. 
Although this is 2.1 per cent below the 
average for the last seyen years, it is a 
fair increase—about 97,000 bus, or 3 
per cent—over last year. 

This year’s wheat crop is now official- 
ly estimated at 23,000,000 bus. Compared 
with last year this is a decrease of 
400,000 bus. In comparison with nor- 
mal, too, there is a decrease of 14.3 per 
cent. It is thought that the heavy im- 
portation of American, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian and Manchurian wheat, and the 
consequent reduction of the price of 
Japanese wheat, have discouraged Jap- 
anese farmers from sowing wheat. 

H. J. Scuvuckx. 
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THE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 

Three political parties—maybe six or 
seven of them—have held their national 
conventions in the last few weeks, and 
have nominated candidates for the presi- 
dency. 

To say that all of this happened with- 
in the period of a few weeks seems im- 
possible to one who sat up first for four 
days with the Republican party at Cleve- 
land, then transferred himself to New 
York for a two weeks’ shadowing of 
Democratic happenings, and then came 
back to the La Follette wake at Cleve- 
land. 

Only a line from “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” can correctly express one’s 
feelings after passing through this or- 
deal, “Save all from a death like this.” 
Those of you who did not have the mis- 
fortune to sit in for days and nights on 
the three major conventions will never 
quite understand what it was all about. 
And you are better for it. 

A veteran newspaper correspondent 
who had been attending national conven- 
tions for 32 years remarked one day that 
his observations of such political gather- 
ings had finally converted him to the 
theory that mankind “evoluted” from the 
monkey. 

“But,” he continued, “until this con- 
vention I had given women credit for 
having been created in their. present 
image. Now they are behaving so much 
like the men that I am convinced of the 
common origin of the two sexes.” 

Those individuals who can see reform 
only as the product of the loud-mouthed 
radical should have attended the second 
Cleveland convention which nominated 
La Follette. Yes, those who believe that 
the universe can be overturned in a day 
and that the ascendancy of radical 
thought would mean the end of bosses 
also should have been there. 

The outstanding feature of the La 
Follette convention was the perceptible 
presence of the iron hand which ruled 
it skillfully, but arrogantly, from the 
opening prayer to the sine die adjourn- 
ment. 

If the La Follette movement succeeds, 
all of the far-famed political bosses, past 
and present, might as well be put to work 
knitting sweaters for the Swiss navy. 
They are prattling babes as compared to 
the domineering success of Senator La 
Follette and his labor and socialist co- 
horts. This convention heard only those 
it desired to hear. The point of order, 
the most used and abused of parlia- 
mentary tricks, was employed to the 
limit to smother the “voice of the peo- 
ple.” 

“The people” had nothing to say in the 
radical convention. La Follette submit- 
ted his own platform, told the convention 
there must be no third party, because he 
wanted to keep one foot on the soil of 
the old party which had given him his 
start in public life, and he passed out 
the mandate that he, and not the con- 
vention, was to pick his running mate. 

And, strangely, the La Follette plat- 
form straddles just as artfully as either 
of the old party policy programs. Per- 
haps “platform” in the case of the radi- 
cals should be used in the plural, because 
by the time all of the different radical 
groups get through holding conventions 
to indorse the Wisconsin senator he is 
likely to find that his declaration of prin- 
ciples has been many times supplemented. 

The agricultural relief planks of the 
two old parties mean little. The Repub- 
lican platform intentionally avoided tak- 
ing in too much territory in the shape 
of promises. The Democratic platform 
vaguely promised what Democrats in the 
House refused to do in the closing days 
of the last Congress. The intimation 
was given that the party favored some 
sort of export corporation to handle crop 
surpluses, but the record shows that 


members of that party joined a minority 
of Republicans in killing the vicious Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. At the same time it 
was clearly indicated that the Democratic 
party, along with many Republicans, 
would not support any kind of proposi- 
tion for having the government handle 
excess farm production in export. 

The La Follette platform is cautious, 
but what it means to say is that the 
radical party favors the enactment of 
the Norris-Sinclair bill creating a gov- 
ernment corporation to go into the busi- 
ness of marketing all farm products. 
Not only would the government corpora- 
tion market the crops, taking the place 
of all of the present agencies, but it is 
so shrewdly drawn that eventually the 
government would be taking over the 
packing houses and flour mills, and wheat 
would be handled by the government 
from the time it left the field until it 
reached the dinner table. It would mean 
government owned bakeries as well as 
government - warehouses, government 
flour mills and government elevators. 

This bill was so unpopular that its 
backers did not dare even try to lay it 
before either house of Congress. It was 
reported from the Senate committee on 
agriculture, but its chief sponsor admit- 
ted on the floor that it had no chance 
of passage. So far as could be ascer- 
tained it was assured of the votes of but 
nine senators. 

Another plank in the radical platform 
pledges the maverick party to govern- 
ment operation of the railroads under 
“Democratic control,” which means that 
Mr. La Follette has promised the rail- 
road brotherhoods that in return for 
their votes he will, if elected, grab the 
railroads for the government and give 
the railroad employees the larger voice 
in running them, and, what’s more im- 
portant, the power to raise their own 
wages at will. 

It is just as well that this convention 
was held, because it accomplishes one 
valuable purpose. It put the radical 
leader from Wisconsin on record on a 
few burning questions which he had 
talked all around for the last several 
years without ever talking directly about 
them. He had not admitted frankly that 
he was for government ownership and 
the concomitant Plumb plan by which 
the railroads would be operated solely 
for the benefit of the men who work for 
them. 

But, after all, platforms ordinarily 
mean little. Mr. Coolidge will be the 
Republican platform. Mr. Davis will be 
the Democratic platform. La Follette 
will be his own platform. 

Much has been said about the need of 
leadership in this country. Just at pres- 
ent the United States government does 
not need a leader half so much as it re- 
quires at its head a man who knows 
when to use the veto and who is not 
afraid to do it. President Coolidge has 
performed faithfully in that direction, 
and John W. Davis, if elected, may be 
expected to follow about the same course. 

The two old parties have equally brave 
standard bearers, so far as can be known 
at this time. Mr. Davis, of course, has 
not been under the test of the office, but 
it is to his credit that when a political 
friend suggested he desert some of his 
business clients to make the road to the 
presidency easier he replied sharply to 
the effect that desire for political pre- 
ferment would not force him into pro- 
fessional cowardice. 

After a brief breathing spell all of the 
candidates for president will have had 
the news of their nominations broken to 
them, and thereafter for several months 
the welkin will ring with the platitudes 
of the spellbinders. The voter who reads 
and stays away from political rallies will 
probably make a better choice than the 
man who joins the torchlight processions. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Uncertainty over the position of both 
new and old wheat, as reflected by the 
markets, has further confirmed flour buy- 
ers in the belief that their policy of con- 
servative buying, which they have been 
pursuing for so long, is sound. Restrict- 
ed purchases of flour are still reported, 
and general demand from all domestic 
markets is slow. 

Buyers in all sections are working on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and are allowing 
their stocks to run as low as possible 
before replenishing. The large bakers, 
according to most reports, have bought 
very little, if any, new crop flour. They 
are marking time, watching the markets 
closely, with most of them holding the 
opinion that prices will work lower. Old 
crop flour is also in slow demand, and 
sales are scattered and of small volume. 
Shipping instructions, however, continue 
fair, and most mills will have their or- 
ders for old crop flour delivered by the 
time the new crop begins to move freely. 

While few sales of new crop flour have 
been made, considerable interest is being 
evinced by flour buyers and some millers 
are of the opinion that we are on the 
verge of a good buying movement. 

An interesting phase of the milling 
situation at present is the fact that mill- 
ers are reluctant to quote prices. Nom- 
inal quotations at the close of last week 
showed an advance of about 20@30c bbl 
from the previous week’s closing prices. 

Interior mills, grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat and trading mainly in 
southern markets, probably enjoyed the 
largest volume of business done by mills 
in this territory, sales to that section 
comprising the bulk of those reported to 
this office. 

Export business is very quiet. Inqui- 
ries are being received from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, but sales are 
restricted, due principally to the fact 
that bids received are entirely out of 
line with millers’ views. Sales of clear 
flour to Latin American markets con- 
tinue fair. 

Flour quotations, July 12: soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.65, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5.45@5.85, first clear 
$4.45@4.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.85, straight $5.55@5.95, _ first 
clear $4.45@4.85; spring first patent $7.15 
@7.60, standard patent $6.90@7.20, first 
clear $5.10@5.55. 

WHEAT 

Soft winter wheat higher. Scarcity of 
suitable milling grades forced buyers to 
pay the advance, good No. 2 red selling 
readily enough, but there was not much 
demand for brittle wheat or damaged 
stuff. Very few offerings of new wheat 
so far. Hard wheat higher and demand 
fair. Receipts, 279 cars, against 108 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red $1.27, No. 3 red $1.25; No. 1 hard 
$1.18@1.18%, No. 2 hard $1.17@1.18. 


MILLFEED 


Practically no change was noted in the 
millfeed situation. Demand continues 
barely sufficient to absorb the limited of- 
ferings, and the market is generally de- 
scribed as dull. Prices showed some 
weakness, however, and closed. about 50c 
lower on the week. Soft winter bran was 
quoted on July 12 at $22@22.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $21.50@22, and gray shorts 
$25.50@26.50. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Owing to continued discouraging re- 
ports from different sections of the grow- 
ing belt, corn prices steadily advanced 
to a point almost as high as hard winter 
wheat. Hot weather over the corn belt 


was favorable for forcing the growth of 
the new crop, and led to some pressure 
on deferred deliveries. 


Strength in corn 


was largely responsible for the firmer 
tone in oats, and more than offset favor- 
able crop reports. 

Receipts of corn, 481 cars, against 289 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn $1.13, No. 4 corn $1.12; No. 2 
yellow $1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.14; No. 2 
white $1.15, No. 3 white $1.144%@1.15. 
Oats receipts, 132 cars, against 76. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 59@59%c; No. 3 oats, 
58142@59c; No. 4 oats, 58c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, July 12, 
per ewt, by St. Louis mills, as follows: 
standard meal $2.35@2.45, cream meal 
$2.45@2.55. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.85@4.95, standard 
patent $4.70@4.80, medium $4.50@4.60, 
straight $4.40@4.50, fancy dark, $3.60@ 
4.70, low grade dark $3.40@3.50, rye meal 
$3.90@4. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Be Be cise shee os .. 23,800 36 
Previous week ...........+. 19,500 30 
BORE GRO ccececccsvvcsesss Que 59 
Two years ago ..........+. 21,000 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
pS TTT TTT. * 35 
Previous week ............ 20,400 24 
ee GE 6 ode aus Khetccacese Ee 36 
PWS FOOLS OHO cc nccsccsoes 45,000 58 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 12, with comparisons: 


c~Receipts— -Shipments-— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis....112,570 72,230 107,990 98,190 
Wheat, bus...523,900 691,885 545,910 423,400 
Corn, bus.....698,975 531,700 502,490 468,350 


-454,000 616,000 403,000 531,480 
28,600 2,468 6,210 4,710 
16,000 16,000 6,460 3,040 


Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus...... 
Barley, bus... 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 17,250 ..... 5 ere 
Mixed feed, 
BACKS ...000% 14,940 .....- 179,870 ..... 
NOTES 
W. H. Danforth, president Purina 


Mills, St. Louis, has gone to East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y., for the summer. 

E. J. Zirnheld, secretary Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, is on a three weeks’ pleasure trip 
in the West. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., is 
touring the southern states in the interest 
of his company. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., will spend the remaining 
weeks of July and the month of August 
at Battle Lake, Minn. Mrs. Stanard will 
accompany him. 

Louis Fusz, president Regina Flour 
Mill Co., who died June 2 at the age of 
85, left an estate valued at $566,149. The 
larger portion of his property consisted 
of bonds and stock holdings in lead and 
copper companies. 

Elmer Koffman, of the Bay City 
(Mich.) Milling Co., spent three days in 
St. Louis recently, visiting the George 
P. Plant Milling Co. Mr. Koffman came 
here with Fred Y. Warren, who repre- 
sents the Plant company in Michigan. 

The first car of new Missouri wheat 
appeared on the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange July 10. It graded No. 1 red, 
61 lbs, 12 per cent moisture, and sold at 
$1.25 bu. It was received by the Ander- 
son-Ketchum Grain Co. from Reedy, Mo. 

Saxon Cole, son of Harry C. Cole, 
president H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
Ill, was married here, July 9, to Miss 
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Mary Porter Moore, of St. Louis. Fol- 
lowing a tour of the West, the young 
couple will make their home in Chester, 
Ill. Mr. Cole is secretary of the milling 
company. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Southern Illinois Bak- 
ers’ Association at Mount Vernon, it was 
decided to hold the fall meeting at Okaw- 
ville on Sept. 18. Those attending the 
meeting were John McKeller, Carterville; 
J. B. Hawkins, Mount Vernon; H. F 
Blumenhorst, Okawville; D. P. Young, 
Murphysboro; George Waller, Belleville. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Improved business was reported in 
New Orleans trade territory last week, 
while the flour trade with Europe 
slumped. Trade with Latin America re- 
mained about stationary. 

The first shipment of the 1924 wheat 
crop arrived in New Orleans July 7, and 
was placed in the public grain elevator 
for unloading. The grade assigned the 
car by the grain department of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade was No. 1 hard 
winter, test weight 51 lbs bu. ‘The car 
was shipped out of Bessie, Okla., to the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, the 
account of which in New Orleans is han- 
dled by the Langenberg Grain Co. 

New wheat prices on Oklahoma 95 per 
cent patent were quoted at $5.50, while 
the same grade, Kansas wheat, was l5c 
more. 

Mills’ prices to dealers on July 9, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 

c-— Winter—. 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $7.90 $6.05 $7.65 
_ ss Serer 7.40 5.90 7.15 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 5.60 6.50 
Ce £6e0ne F400 96.8 08 6.50 5.40 6.05 
Peet GIOGT wccccse> “ar 5.20 5.55 
Second clear ...... enue 4.10 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.33 ecwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
corn, No. 2 $1.27%, No. 3 $1.26; oats, 
No. 2 white 73c, No. 3 white 72c; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $31 ton, No. 2 $29; tim- 
othy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

Business conditions in Latin America 
are considered favorable as a whole, with 
few questionable ports of entry. Ameri- 
can mills and other concerns base their 
hesitancy on the unsettled conditions in 
a few of those countries, and not on in- 
dividual dealers. Among those republics 
hit hard recently are Mexico, Honduras, 
Cuba, and the latest, Brazil. Cuba, as 
well as Mexico, is believed settled and 
prepared for business, but the belief is 
general that some months must elapse 
before trade can be resumed on a normal 
basis. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
last week totaled 26,529 bags. Details 
are given by steamship lines as follows: 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Cien- 
fuegos, 150 bags; Kingston, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 220; Vera Cruz, 6,600; Bluefields, 
170. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Tampico, 750; Bluefields, 44. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Curagao, 
300; La Guayra, 75; Fort de France, 1,- 
280; Maracaibo, 650; Bridgetown, 700. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 876; San- 
tiago, 1,722; Kingston, 1,225; Limon, 3,- 
860; Colon, 1,250; Guayaquil, 1,400; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Puerto Colombia, 100; 
Bocas del Toro, 100; Tela, 900; Truxillo, 
1,500; Guatemala City, 700; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 520; Belize, 517. 

Stiff prices were demanded by jobbers 
who had rice for immediate delivery, and 
such buyers as were obliged to get sup- 
plies to fill orders paid the top price. 
There was no business in the firsthand 
market, and quotations remained un- 
changed. The report of the Rice Millers’ 
Association, which is being awaited with 
interest by the trade, is expected to 
show a very small amount of rice on 
hand. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 9 ........ 662,287 785,223 

Same period, 1923 ....... 1,181,416 1,889,988 
Sales— 

Season to June 9 ........ 50,421 457,611 

Same period, 1923 ....... 178,848 726,795 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 24,000 
bus wheat thus far this month, and gives 
the elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 
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178,000 bus; corn, 85,000; oats, 38,000; 
rye, 36,000. 
NOTES 

M. B. O’Brien, bill of lading clerk for 
the Cuyamel Fruit Co. Steamship Sery- 
ice, is spending his vacation at Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua. Mr. O’Brien’s wife ac- 
companied him. 

Flour and other commodities are being 
assembled by the Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., agents for the Holland- 
America Line, for the Maasdam, sched- 
uled to sail from New Orleans July 1s 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Repre- 
sentatives of the line assert 1,000 tons 
of flour have been booked. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 


MEMPHIS 

The flour market was unsettled last 
week, quotations showing a rather wide 
range, and the distributing trade a)- 
parently not yet disposed to accept the 
price ideas of mills. Quotations were 
nominal and tending upward, and vo!- 
ume of buying moderate. Brokers an! 
mill representatives say they cannot giv« 
intelligent prices while the wheat mar- 
ket changes so frequently, but an ap- 
proximate range on July 10 for be:t 
short soft winter patents was $7.50@%, 
with some of the special brands eve) 
more. The opinion that prices will yp» 
higher apparently has not disturbed jo! 
bers, who are selling to their trade ; 
less than replacement cost from the mil! 
Thus far no new soft winter wheat flour 
has been offered, although one or tw) 
mill representatives have intimated thu: 
their prices will perhaps be 20@25c bhi 
under the old. 

Hard wheat mills were offering ne\ 
wheat flour, and some business was being 
booked at $6.65 for car lots, best shor 
patent, with longer patents ranging a 
low as $6@6.25. One of the large mill 
advised its local representative durin; 
the week that it could not take any mor: 
orders for old flour. The baking trade i, 
thought to be pretty well provided. 

General conditions have continued fa 
vorable for the cotton crop, but cérn 
needs rain. The outlook for business ap 
pears fairly optimistic, but the period i 
near when the boll weevil usually doe 
his damage to the cotton crop. 

Millfeed quiet and business not large. 
although there was a little improvement 
Quotations, July 10, were $29@29.50 
local basis, for gray shorts and $24 fo: 
wheat bran, although a car sold here on 
track as low as $23.50. Stocks are small, 
and offerings have been less since corn 
and wheat firmed up so sharply. 

Corn meal sold early in the week as 
low as $5.40, but prices advanced along 
with the rise in corn and, based on the 
market of July 10, most mills were ask- 
ing $5.75@5.80 for best cream, basis 24’s. 
Resale meal has about disappeared, but 
the trade is fairly well protected on 
purchases made from $4.25 up. No. 3 
white corn on track was quoted at $1.15, 
July 10, and No, 3 yellow $1.14, 

NOTES 

Elmer L. Luibel, broker, grain and 
millfeeds, has been elected to member- 
ship on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

K. D. Glover, manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star. Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in Little Rock, 
Ark., last week, calling on the trade. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in April and May, 1924, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce (000’s omit- 
ted): 
r— April——, ——May—~, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

cae 1 1 











Massachusetts .... 
) Ee 9 Te id sta 
i; 299 374 335 389 
Philadelphia ...... 381 21 401 12 
Maryland ........ 102 22 15 18 
Virginia. ....0...+. oss 18 26 17 
Saree nee 2 ve8 2 
CO Ae _ 26 1 23 
New Orleans ..... 209 232 235 194 
GOREME 2 ccccccsess whe 2 bée 1 
Galveston ........ 191 41 27 48 
San Antonio ...... 129 6 90 3 
TR POSS .c.0c0,.- 3 2 6 3 
pre ee wis 6 ab 5 
Los Angeles ...... ve 2 3 1 
San Francisco .... 17 22 ese 46 
GROMOM occccccees. 1,867 150 1,368 80 
Washington ...... 226 103 94 129 
rr 1 ie nee eee 
Duluth-Superior .. 313 cua 210 
Michigan ......... sen 7 eee 3 
Porto Rico ....... ewe 1 ee 1 
DOG ccscrvevve 3,747 1,038 2,811 976 
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BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTING 


National Association Visits Glasgow, the 
Mecca of the Trade, to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Giascow, Scortanp.—When the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Flour 
Importers visited Glasgow to hold their 
annual meeting, one of them told his 
Glasgow friends that he regarded the 
Clyde as the Mecca of the flour import- 
ing business. ‘The Glasgow importers 
smiled at the idea that they enjoyed a 
charmed life, free from the worries of 
competition. According to another 
speaker, Bristol is the center which suf- 
fers most of all from the activities of 
the port millers. 

At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow, was appointed presi- 
dent for the coming year. In the past, 
Glasgow has furnished several presidents 
at fairly regular intervals. Mr. Carson 
hes adequate experience for the post. 
He served during the war control period 
as chairman of the trade’s advisory com- 
mittee, which helped the authorities here 
in securing an equitable distribution of 
flour supplies, and he has been vigilant at 
all times in the fight against political 
mancuvering to give the home miller un- 
due economic advantage in the market. 

After the business meeting, which oc- 
cupied the forenoon, the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association entertained the visi- 
tors at luncheon in the Grosvenor Res- 
taurant, in which at the time were many 
of the American delegates who were at- 
ending the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention which is meeting in this city 
during the current fortnight. Hamilton 
C. Milne, the new president of the Glas- 
gow Flour Trade Association, presided 
at ihe dinner. Others present included 
J. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, and secretary of the National 
Association; F. T. Collins, of Stannard, 
Collins & Co., London; Robert Hender- 
son, of Barton, Henderson & Co., Lon- 
don; J. Wilson, of A. R. Gray, Aber- 
deen; David Gardiner, of William Mor- 
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rison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow; Alexander 
Mowat, of Mowat Bros., Glasgow; Wil- 
liam McDonald, of McKinnon & McDon- 
ald, Glasgow; Mr. Scott, of Bruce & 
Wilson, Glasgow; William M. Philip, of 
Watson & Philip, Dundee; William 
Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid, Glas- 
gow; W. H. Rutherfurd, of W. H. Ruth- 
erfurd & Co., Glasgow; Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow; J. McD. 
Black, of Cochrane & Black, Glasgow; 
William Hamilton, of William Hamilton 
& Co., Glasgow; Charles R. Stewart, of 
James K. Stewart, Ltd., Glasgow; Rob- 
ert Mackie, of Robert Neill, Ltd., Glas- 
gow; Ernest Keay, of Farquhar Bros., 
Glasgow; Mr. Falconer, of M. Kosmack 
& Co., Glasgow; James Ness, secretary 
Glasgow Flour Trade _ Association; 
Thomas McNab, of Thomas McNab & 
Co., Leith; H. Hawks, of Chamberlain, 
Pole & Co., Bristol. 

Mr. Carson, replying to the toast of 
“The National Association,” said it was 
a rather interesting position for one who 
himself was a humble member of the 
Glasgow trade to be entertained there as 
a guest and as president of the national 
body. It was the second time he had 
been their guest, and he thought that it 
was exceedingly likely that it would be 
the last time. His work as vice president 
last year was very light, yet with the 
exception of the terrible years of the 
war, we had had no year more pregnant 
with possible disaster to the flour trade. 

There was the report of an agricul- 
tural committee and there were fiscal 
proposals, either of which, if applied and 
taken up by the government, would have 
meant the end of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, because there 
would have been no flour importing busi- 
ness today. He did not say that the na- 
tional association was of itself sufficient 
to overturn these moves, but he did not 
think the work could have been better 
done. He thought that a most unanswer- 
able case was prepared, and that the ar- 
guments against these projects were irre- 
sistible. 

Mr. Medill, replying for the guests, 
twitted Glasgow as being the Mecca of 





The Odkolek Mill, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


flour importing. The visitors felt that 
if only their lot as importers had been 
cast here all their troubles would be at 
an end. They understood that there was 
no competition from the home millers in 
Glasgow, and that the bakers were intel- 
ligent and knew good flour when they 
saw it. He believed, from correspond- 
ence which he received from the other 
side, that it was possible to sell here in 
Glasgow American soft wheat flour. 
They were always being told in London 
by their friends on the other side that it 
was strange that London had no market 
for this flour, as Glasgow was able to 
take it. 

Mr. Pillman, who also spoke for the 
visitors, paid a tribute to the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association as a live and 
vigilant organization which always 
seemed to know its own mind and left no 
room for ambiguity in any action it took. 

After the luncheon the visitors joined 
their Glasgow hosts in a cruise on the 
Firth of Clyde. They traveled by train 
to Gourock, where the pleasure steamer 
was boarded. The afternoon was bright 
and warm, and the panoramic beauties 
of the Firth, never finer than toward the 
end of June, were much admired by the 
visitors, who thoroughly enjoyed their 
outing. 





MILLERS IN MANCHURIA WORRIED 

The receipt in Manchuria of large 
quantities of American flour has placed 
local millers in a very difficult position. 
As a result of the bad harvest they 
raised the prices on wheat flour. The 
cheaper American flour compelled them 
to lower their prices on local flour to the 
extent where they are said to have suf- 
fered losses. The millers believe that 
their only hope is in the railways in- 
creasing the freight rate for imported 
American flour, according to G. C. Han- 
son, American consul, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce based on in- 
formation gathered from the trade. They 
feel that they have a right to request 
this increase, inasmuch as the cost of 
carrying American flour is less than the 
carriage of wheat and fuel together. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Continued from page 218.) 


A considerable quantity of wheat flour 
comes into Czechoslovakia by way of 
Hamburg. Although listed as originat- 
ing from Germany, in reality it is of 
American origin. 

The Czechoslovak government aims 
eventually to abolish the license and con- 
tingent systems, and may do so when 
all contemplated commercial treaties 
with foreign countries have been consum- 
mated. Farmers and millers of the coun- 
try, however, are urging restoration of 
protective tariffs on breadstuffs. Farm- 
ers, particularly, are clamoring for high- 
er duties on grain, and the millers are 
scarcely less insistent on increased flour 
duties. From the standpoint of Ameri- 
can flour exporters, the imposition of in- 
creased tariffs on grain and flour would 
be of little importance, if such increased 
rates be kept in proper relation to each 
other. 

Grain imports into Czechoslovakia, 
however, are made difficult because the 
product must be shipped in sacks. It 
reaches Teschen, on the German-Czecho- 
slovak border, by water, and from there 
is shipped into the interior by railroad. 

Formerly, grain intended for the Bo- 
hemian mills came almost entirely from 
Hungary and Russia. At present little 
grain is imported from Russia, although 
lately several ships from that country 
carrying foodstuffs have reached Trieste 
with cargo destined for Czechoslovakia. 

The breadmaking quality of American 
wheat since the war has become well 
known in Czechoslovakia, and as a result 
an insistent demand for American wheat 
flour has arisen. Czechoslovak bakers 
have become accustomed to using Ameri- 
can flour, and a continued demand can 
be expected, as American flour is admit- 
ted to possess certain excellent bread- 
making qualities which that made from 
central European wheat does not have. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD 

The question of the return of this 
country to the gold standard, and how 
it can be brought about, has once more 
come up for discussion in the financial 
papers. The theme was initiated in an 
expert article by Walter Leaf, chairman 
of the Westminster Bank. He ex- 
presses the belief that the international 
position of the pound sterling will be 
seriously challenged if, on the recom- 
mendation of the Dawes report, Ger- 
many returns to a gold currency, and 
suggests that Great Britain should take 
steps at once to restore a free gold 
market, and as a first step in this direc- 
tion proposes an increase in the bank 
rate to 5 per cent. 

Another expert, while agreeing with 
Mr. Leaf in the increase of the bank 
rate, considers that this would be insuf- 
ficient by itself, as the key to the situa- 
tion is the imperative necessity of con- 
tracting our note issue. The raising of 
the bank rate, to be effective, must also 
necessitate the transfer to the Bank of 
England of the entire control and amal- 
gamation of the Treasury notes and the 
Bank of England notes, but the essen- 
tial to achieve this is some contraction 
of the note issue. 

Still another expresses the opinion 
that in his judgment Mr. Leaf is unnec- 
essarily alarmist about the effects of the 
change in German currency, that nothing 
he (Mr. Leaf) can do will change the 
adverse balance of the exchange unless 
he can at the same time stimulate cheap 
production and increase the export trade. 
Our indebtedness to America to be re- 
mitted by exchange is very heavy, as 
shown by the present rate. It is inac- 
curate to call this the depreciation of 
the pound. The exchange position can 
only be improved by an increase in the 
exports. 

Undoubtedly the economic and finan- 
cial stability of Europe is of first im- 
portance, and is emphasized by Sir Rob- 
ert Kindersley in his address to the 
shareholders of the Hudson Bay Co., and 
such grave words, coming as they do 
from one of the authors of the Dawes 
report, should meet with the greatest 
consideration. He claimed that every 
day’s delay in bringing into operation 
the Dawes report inevitably lessened its 
chances of complete success. The ac- 
ceptance of the report, however, must 
only be looked upon as one step toward 
the recovery of Europe, as unless it is 
speedily followed by sound financial 
methods and credits to Europe on a 
large scale, stabilization of the currencies 
of Europe cannot be permanently estab- 
lished. 

To do this the closest co-operation be- 
tween Great Britain and America is 
necessary, but on the scale demanded 
by Europe this cannot come about until 
the currency of this country is at par- 
ity and the prohibition on free export of 
gold rescinded, for until then the ex- 
change difficulty must be a deterrent. 

Industry in Great Britain may be in- 
volved in certain sacrifices in the direc- 
tion of lower prices, but these would be 
infinitesimal compared with the benefit 
which will accrue to this country from 
the improvement in the purchasing pow- 
er of Europe and the return on the 
part of the latter to methods of fair 
competition without the exotic stimula- 
tion of inflationary methods. 

Sir Robert considers that no country 
in the world can be unaffected by the 
present European situation, and until 
Europe has regained her stability, neith- 
er Canada (where the Hudson Bay in- 
terests lie) nor any other country can 
really be on a sound and prosperous 
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Lonpon, June 26.—Flour stocks are 
being reduced, yet the opportunity to 
replace them seems far off, owing to the 
wide differential in values between the 
mills’ cable offers and the prices obtain- 
able in London. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered by mills at about 39s 3d, 
c.i.f., for July shipment from the sea- 
board, equal to 41s 3d, ex-store, but the 
highest price on spot reported today was 
38s, ex-store, and not a very ready de- 
mand at even this figure. True, there is 
a profit for the seller at the price, but 
stocks are limited, and the few thousand 
bags will not last long. Trade papers 
report a free booking of orders by bak- 
ers recently, but their purchases have 
been mainly made from home millers, 
who have been able to give them what 
they consider better value. 

Canadian short patents are offered by 
mills at 42s, c.i.f., but importers are 
only asking 40s 6d, ex-store, in the ma- 
jority of cases, although one or two are 
holding up their figures to nearer the 
mill price for immediate delivery. 

It is reported that Minneapolis low 
grades are offered at 26s 9d, c.i.f. Plate 
low grades are firmer, and could not be 
purchased at less than 24s 9d for ship- 
ment, while resellers of parcels afloat 
are asking 27s 3d, c.i.f. 

Australian flours have been in rather 
beter demand, and prices have been ad- 
vanced, no really top quality now being 
purchasable at under 36s 6d, ex-store, 
with some sellers asking 37s. The c.i.f. 
price has been advanced by millers, and 
35s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment is the general 
asking price, with resellers of passage 
parcels at about 34s. 

London millers have advanced their 
official price for their straight run grade 
to 41s, delivered, which is equal to about 
37s, c.i.f., and it is reported that they 
have at last come to a real working 
agreement to such an extent that 40s, 
delivered (about 36s, c.i.f.), is now the 
lowest any one can take from the or- 
dinary baker, but there is undoubtedly 
some further concession allowed to the 
large wholesale ones. 

The wheat market, maintaining as it 
does a very firm appearance, may induce 
home millers to advance their prices still 
further, for as matters are at present 
this can be the only alternative to a re- 
duction by Canadian millers, to enable 
strong flours to be imported in any vol- 
ume worth speaking about, and to judge 
from conversations with importers, the 
sooner this comes about the better they 
will be pleased. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


The quantities arriving in London have 
been well maintained. Given in sacks of 
280 Ibs each, they were: from the United 
States, 2,300; Canada, 17,500; Australia, 
12,193. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that prices from Amer- 
ica are firmer at 39s, c.i.f., some asking 
still more, but with sellers of this article 
landed at under £16 ton, ex-store, the 
possibility of forward business is re- 
mote. London millers are doing some 
business, but it cannot be very profitable. 


WHEAT PRICES 

After experiencing a further advance, 
the wheat market has had a smart set- 
back, but is firm today, and prices gen- 
erally are about at last week’s level. No. 
1 northern Manitoba afloat is reported 
as being offered at 49s 9d, and the same 

rice is asked for May-June, while June- 

uly would come at 49s 3d. July-August 
sold at 49s 14d, October-November at 
47s 9d, and No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
about due, at 50s 6d. Australian, on 


passage, steamer named, sold at 49s. A 
parcel of choice white Karachi, June- 
July shipment, sold at 47s 9d, with fur- 
ther sellers at 48s. Rosafe, 6344-lb, for 
May-June, offers at 47s 6d, and Baruso, 
63%-lb, for June and July, at 46s. 


After having a slow sale, with conse- 
quent decline in prices, the values of 
both bran and middlings have recovered, 
and are £5 15s@£6, and £8 5s, respec- 
tively, ex-mill, Plate pollards are steady, 
with parcels afloat offering at £6 10s. 
Fancy Plate middlings afloat are offered 
at £8 7s 6d, with May-July at £8 5s. 
Plate bran is offered at £6 2s 6d for 
May to yf shipment. 

Linseed has been firm, with an im- 
proved demand, a better oil market and 





Herbert E. Prior 


higher Argentine options having assisted 
the advance. Calcutta on spot is £20 
7s 6d, nominal, afloat, and there are sell- 
ers for April-June at the same price, 
while for June-July the same has been 
paid. For bold Bombay, May-June and 
June-July, £21 was paid. Plate on pas- 
sage has been sold at £18 lds. 

Cottonseed is firm, and shows an ad- 
vance on the week. Bombay, June-July, 
is quoted at £10 15s, nominal, Egyptian 
(black) on spot £13 5s, and the same 
price would buy July shipment. 


RETIREMENT OF LONDON FLOUR MAN 


The firm of R. Hunter Craig & Co., 
Ltd., flour importers of Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and London, announce that Herbert 
E. Prior, one of the directors of the 
company, will retire from active business 
on June 30. ’ 

Mr. Prior has been connected with the 
London office of this company for up- 
wards of 35 years, and with the London 
flour trade for 48. He came to London 
from the country when a youth, and 
started his business career with the old 
pioneer flour importing firm of Walker 
Bros. & Co. agents in those days for 
the Iron Duke brand of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Prior’s 
ambition from the beginning was to be 
a flour salesman, but at first he had to 
submit to training in office routine, which 
he found very uninteresting and irksome. 
After two or three years the happy day 
came when he took his place as a sales- 
man, attired in the regulation tail coat 
and top hat. 

He remained with Walker Bros, & Co. 


for about eight years, when anotlier 
opening occurred for him through a new 
competitor, from the north, entering the 
London flour trade. This was the G)as- 
gow firm of R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd, 
which, having built up an important 
trade in imported flour in Scotland nd 
the north of England, decided to o)en 
up business in London, and sent H. B. 
Tasker, of the Liverpool office, to un- 
dertake the pioneer work. The sa'es- 
man he chose to help him was Herl:«rt 
E. Prior, and in those days, when m'lls 
were exceedingly eager to find a mir- 
ket for their products, there was pleiity 
of scope for a young salesman to prove 
his worth. This Mr. Prior eviden'ly 
succeeded in doing, for he continued in 
the service of the firm from that day 
until’ now. 

After Mr. Tasker had firmly est:b- 
lished the firm’s footing in London he 
started in business on his own accoint 
under the firm name of H. B. Tasker & 
Co., and the eldest son of R. Hunier 
Craig, James S. Craig, was sent south 
to take over the management of ihe 
London office. He remained in London 
about two years, and then the mana; e- 
ment passed into the hands of the prin- 
cipal’s younger son, Robert S. Cra g, 
jointly with Mr. Prior. When the firm 
was converted into a limited company 
Mr. Prior was appointed one of ihie 
directors, and his recent decision to 
withdraw from the firm was received 
with deep regret by his co-directors and 
the staff. 

Mr. Prior feels, however, that having 
come to threescore years it is time for 
him to make room for a younger min, 
and while he is still vigorous and able to 
enjoy a free life, to build up for himsclf 
new pursuits and interests in another 
sphere. He has always been fond of 
the country, and for many years has 
lived in one of the outlying districts 
of London, but he now proposes to set- 
tle down at St. Maws, near Falmouth, 
Cornwall, where he owns a. house over- 
looking the sea. He says there is pleniy 
of work of diverse kinds waiting to |e 
done there, and he anticipates that his 
time will be fully occupied. 

For many years he has taken a kein 
and active interest in the Boy Scout 
movement, and holds the office of di;- 
trict scout master of the Barnet Rove's 
or senior scouts, and nothing deligh's 
him more than to have the boys around 
him or to be scouring the country 1 
their company. He admits that it ‘s 
going to be a hard wrench to leave al! 
his old and pleasant associations, boi) 
in his city and home life, and to plant 
himself in new ground, but he intends to 
accomplish the uprooting process by de- 
grees, the first step being to leave the 
city, while the final act will not come un 
til autumn. 

Many on the Mark Lane market wh: 
have worked shoulder to shoulder wit! 
Mr. Prior in the exciting contest o! 
catching the fleeting buyers will b: 
filled with regret at the disappearanc: 
of an old and trusted friend from their 
midst, and their best wishes will follow 
him into his retirement, with the earnest 
hope that many years of great useful- 
ness, vigor, health and happiness may 
lie before him and his wife. 


NOTES 


Robert McKee, managing director 
Canada Grain Export Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, returned to London this week 
after visiting continental markets. H« 
is proceeding to Liverpool, and will sai! 
for home on July 4. 

Julius Cohn, of the National Feed 
Co., St. Louis, spent a few days in Lon- 
don prior to sailing for home on the 
Leviathan on June 24. He found Lon- 
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don full of interest. He came here from 
the Continent, where he had been making 
an extensive tour on his firm’s behalf. 

w. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co. New Prague, Minn., is on 
his way to Barcelona, Spain. He was 
recently at Malta, and from there went 
to Tunis, in Algeria. After visiting Bar- 
celona he expects to return to London. 

As an outcome of the recent dock 
strike in London and other ports of the 
United Kingdom, schemes of registra- 
tion of dock workers are being put into 
effect by which it is hoped that casual 
labor, which hitherto has been one of 
the great causes of dissatisfaction at the 
various ports, will be practically elimi- 
nated. 

It is reported that the currency de- 
partment of the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment has placed an order with the Royal 
Mint, London, for the coining of 40,000,- 
000 half rubles, called poltinniks. The 
half ruble is worth about 24c, and is 
the :nost popular coin in use at present 
in Kussia. It is composed of 900 parts 
silver and 100 parts copper, and its total 
weight is 10 grams. 

An effort is being made to include a 
syllabus on diet and health in the teach- 
ing schemes of the elementary schools of 
Great Britain, The syllabus includes 36 
lessons of 40 minutes each, spread over 
three years of a child’s school life, and 
som: excellent lantern slides have been 
prepared to illustrate it. It is urged 
that every boy and girl should have some 
knowledge of the importance of the hy- 
giene of food and drink when they leave 
school, 


Advance in Home Milled Flour 

I: verroot, June 25.—The advance in 
hone milled flour has _ considerably 
hel) ed holders of foreign flour on spot, 
although sales of arrived stuff are being 
mace at considerably under replacement 

rics. Manitoba export patents on spot 
soli at 37s 64@38s, and the better grade 
at {8@40s, ex-store. Firsthand offers of 
Manitobas at 39s, which is the equivalent 
of 12s, ex-store, make the spot price 
about 4s under shipment price. 

low grade flours have been more in- 
quired for, a sale of American second 
clears being put through at 26s, c.i.f., for 
June and July, to Liverpool, and 27s, 
ci.f., Hull. No Argentine low grade 
was offered, but resellers have taken £9 
10s, c.i.f., for afloat parcels. 

A good business was done in foreign 
wheat the middle of last week, but buy- 
ers withdrew when better reports of 
the crops were received. Shipments are 
moderately smaller, and the quantity 
afloat to the Continent has decreased 
sharply. Prices on our markets are un- 
changed to 1s qr higher than a week ago. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba, July-August, 
is selling at 48s 10%4d qr, and October- 
November at 47s 444d; No. 2 Manitoba, 
June-July, 47s 104d; Rosafe, 6314-lb, 
July, 46s 6d; Baril, 6344-lb, 45s 9d, July; 
Australian, early August, 48s 6d. 

The option market has fluctuated a 
good deal, and the closing prices show a 
decline of %@2%d per 100 lbs, Jul 
closing at 9s 84d, October at 9s 814d, 
and December at 9s 734d. 

\merican linseed cakes are very firmly 
held, and considerable business has been 
done to Liverpool, London, Bristol, 
Southampton and other ports at £10 10s 
for August shipment, and £10 12s 6d for 
September. For Plate linseed cake 
around £11 2s 6d is bid for August ship- 
ment. 

Numerous inquiries were received for 
new crop cottonseed meal, but sellers 
are still holding off, 50 per cent meal 
being quoted at £12. 


NOTES 

The open golf championship is being 
played this week at Hoylake and Form- 
by, and many Americans are taking 
part. The qualifying rounds were com- 
pleted yesterday, and five out of six of 
the American competitors have qualified 
for the final competition. 

The annual bowling competition in 
connection with the Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation was held June 24 at Huyton, 
George Ward winning the handsome cup 
presented by the. president of the asso- 
ciation. The great success of this annual 
event is entirely owing to the efforts of 
the veteran winner, who is in his seventy- 
ninth year, and it is one that is eagerly 
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looked forward to by all followers of 
this game. Mr. Ward was also the win- 
ner in 1921, and his nephew, W. Ward, 
won last year. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, June 23.—Wheat has ad- 
vanced smartly, and flour has followed in 
its train. Forward business is nonexist- 
ent, as no one would buy flour at the 
big advances asked by American and 
Canadian mills. Importers, meantime, 
are selling spot flour considerably below 
the price at which it could be replaced. 
The larger bakers and distributors have 
contented themselves by picking up 
cheap lots, and have done fair business 
with Irish millers. 

A good home milled patent flour is 
offered at 39@40s, delivered. Manitoba 
mills ask about 2s advance for top pat- 
ents, 41s 6d@49s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
6d more Dublin, July seaboard. Ex- 
port patents are around 39s, net, c.if., 
Belfast or Dublin, July seaboard. 
Owing to the extreme prices asked for 
short patents now as compared with the 
price bakers are getting for bread, it is 
just possible that there may be a bigger 
demand for export patent grades in the 
near future. Minneapolis flours are 
quoted at about 39s 6d, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, July seaboard, but are 
too dear. There has been some demand 
for Australian flours at 38s, delivered, 
Belfast and Dublin. 

Oatmeal has been in fairly de- 
mand, and although there is plenty of 
both the medium and rolled variety on 
spot and arriving yet there is no pres- 
sure to sell, as it is going steadily into 
consumption. Prices for ordinary meal 
have been firmer, though as far as can 
be gathered no quotable change has been 
made, the price for medium, June-July 
seaboard, being 38s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. Flake meal is still 
very firm, importers indicating that they 
would require to get 41s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for Canadian or Ameri- 
can. Home made flake is offered around 
44@45s. 

Mill offals have shown a slightly bet- 
ter tone. Home made white bran is of- 
fered at £8 15s ton, Belfast, and about 
£9@£9 5s, Dublin, delivered. English 
millers are offering broad white bran at 
£10 10s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin. 
Stocks of foreign bran are down to the 
banishing point. 

Feedingstuffs are in strong demand. 
Indian meal is quoted in the north of 
Ireland at £9 7s 6d@£9 10s ton, and 
flaked corn for cattle feeding at 30s@ 
£2, delivered. In Dublin and the south 
of Ireland, prices are 5@10s more. The 
consumptive demand is strong, but con- 
sumers are only buying from hand to 
mouth, believing that prices will be still 
lower. Mills have no stock, and find the 
demand quite equal to the supply. Lin- 
seed cakes are dearer, imported being 
£10 10s@£11 ton, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin. Home made decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are very firm, mills experienc- 
ing a good demand at about £14 ton, de- 
livered; imported is £1 ton less, but 
stocks are very small. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, June 24,—The strengthening 
of the market is reflected in a further 
appreciation of both wheat and flour 
values. Both Australian and Manitoba 
wheat are fetching good prices. For 
flour the ‘home millers’ charges on a 
cif. basis range 36@40s, according to 
quality. In imported flours the first of- 
fers of new Kansas are 40s@40s 6d for 
August shipment. Manitoba flour is 
about 40s, few lots being less than this 
level. Canadian winters are over for 
the season, while American winters are 
at 41s 6d. Pacific flours are off the 
market, and Australians are about 35s, 
being now in much better demand. 

The call for oatmeal is still light. Our 
labor prime minister, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, has influence over masses of our 
working men in the political sphere. 
Whether his advice in the realm of 
dietetics will carry any weight remains 
to be seen, but today, when he received 
the freedom of the city of Glasgow, he 
chaffingly reviewed the factors which 
made Scot so formidable in the coun- 
cils of our predominant partner south 
of the border and in many other parts 
of the world, and his catalogue of help- 


ful factors included oatmeal. He was 
still an old-fashioned heretic, he said, 
who believed in the virtues of Scottish 
porridge. 

Among visitors to this market have 
been W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake ‘of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and W. J. Rutherford, of the Canadian 
grain commission, who is engaged in 
studying the grades and qualities of 
grain received and wanted in this mar- 
ket. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, June 23.—The position of 
this wheat and flour market has been 
subject to the influence of the fine and 
sunny weather experienced of late. The 
temperature is sufficiently warm, the 
nights are cool, and from time to time 
light rains help to freshen vegetation. 
At the moment everything looks promis- 
ing, and the prices of vegetables are fall- 
ing rapidly. Old crop potatoes are still 
above normal prices, on account of last 
year’s poor crop, but the early kinds, 
which will be marketed in a fortnight, 
are promising well, and will prove an- 
other competitor to flour, for the cheap- 
est will be sure to get the best support, 
especially in these times, when numbers 
are out of employment and have to live 
economically. 

The higher prices cabled from New 
York during the early part of the week, 
therefore, did not cause any uneasiness, 
and when later on they began crum- 
bling, those who viewed the recent rise 
with doubt felt strengthened in their 
opinion and are still keeping away from 
the market, having pe. | themselves 
in the meantime of the opportunity of 
disposing of their holdings at the slight- 
ly advanced local values, which has been 
the means of reducing stocks to a fairly 
small compass. 

There is no inclination to operate 
ahead, as there is no confidence in the 
present advanced level of wheat prices. 
It is reasoned that world’s stocks are 
more than ample, and will prove to hold 
a fair carry-over surplus, while a large 
Canadian crop is looked for and the 
Balkan states, with Roumania and Hun- 
gary, are expected to be larger exporters 
than they were last year, with a pros- 
pect of Russia adding an _ increased 
quantity, so that Europe will be less de- 
pendent on supplies from America than 
during the last 12 months. 

The offers of United States millers re- 
main, with a single exception, consider- 
ably above the home parity of prices; in 
fact, the stocks of American flour still 
unsold are being cleared away gradually 
at low prices, and forward offers are re- 
ceiving scant consideration. 

Home milled flour is still quoted nomi- 
nally around 17 florins per 100 kilos, but 
for quantities of some importance a re- 
duction of 25@50 Dutch cents would 
probably be accepted, although such 
transactions are kept private. With the 
splendid weather prevailing there is no 
demand for offals, so home millers are 
doing all they can to avoid laying up 
flour stocks. 

There have been few offers of Ameri- 
can flour and, in fact, it means waste 
of money to cable prices which are so 
much out of line. An offer of $6@6.10 
per 220 lbs, c.i.f., for a hard wheat 
straight flour of good repute would in 
all probebility attract some buyers who 
are bare of stock, and $6.50 for patent 
would most likely lead to some sales, 
although it could not be expected that 
buying would be on a liberal scale, as 
the general tendency, owing to the small- 
er demand from bakers, is rather weak. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, June 18.—The high wheat 
market continues, and there is no way 
of predicting pee | to what limits 
the advance will extend. Many observ- 
ers believe that there is no legitimate 
reason for the present high prices, and 
that they cannot be more than tem- 
porary. On the other hand, current re- 

rts from the wheat growing areas are 
frankly bad, and it is evident that the 
crop which promised so well in the 
spring has suffered greatly from drouth. 
The extent of this damage is sufficient 
to keep prices up, even if no further ad- 
vance takes place. 

Last year at this time large quantities 
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of grain were being offered in Estre- 
madura and La Mancha at 4@5 pesetas 
below the quotations effective elsewhere 
during those days. This brought the 
market within reach of the coast mills. 
They were able to operate advantageous- 
ly in competition with the mills of Cas- 
tile, which were obliged to buy within 
their respective zones, where less favor- 
able crop conditions had put prices of 
wheat up 3, 4 and 5 pesetas higher. This 
year, however, there is silence from Es- 
tremadura and La Mancha, which decline 
to offer wheat for July-August delivery 
for less than current quotations. This 
leads to the supposition that there is 
less wheat in store than had been sup- 
posed, and that there is an expectation 
among farmers that there will be fur- 
ther increases in prices. 

Flour prices have risen within the last 
few days two pesetas per 100 kilos on 
all grades. A small amount of trading 
is being done around 54.50 pesetas for 
standard qualities and 58.50 for fancy 
grades (approximately $6.50 and $7 bbl, 
respectively). There have been no quo- 
tations, of late, on flour made from 
Manitoba wheat, which leads to the sup- 
— that stocks of this commodity 

ave been exhausted. 

The wheat growing industry in Spain 


is in a stubborn predicament. On the 
one hand there is an excessive produc- 
tion, which seemingly should be disposed 


of by exportation. But on the other 
hand this production is at an excessive 
cost, which makes competition with the 
great wheat growing countries of Europe 
and America impossible. The solution 
would seem to be intensified farming, 
and a reduction of the area devoted to 
wheat by planting part of the acreage to 
other crops, such as cotton and tobacco. 

According to statistics, 30,600,000 
quintals of wheat were harvested in 
Spain in 1900, from 3,700,000 hectares 
of land, an average of 8.2 quintals per 
hectare (7.3 bus per acre). In 1923 the 
total crop was 40,300,000 quintals from 
3,900,000 hectares, an average production 
of 10.2 quintals per hectare (9.1 bus per 
acre). This indicates a 200,000 hectare 
increase in acreage devoted to wheat, 
with a considerable increase in yield, 
which serves to characterize the present 
wheat problem. 

It is hardly necessary to comment up- 
on the fact that the yield of wheat in 
Spain is very small. In Belgium it is 
21.4 bus per acre, in England 18.8, in 
Germany 18.3, in France 12.5, and in 
Italy 10.3 bus. This disparity is due 
partly to the infertility of the dry land 
in Spain, which is always at the mercy 
of rainfall that by no means always 
comes. Partly, also, it is caused by the 
fact that agriculture is mostly in the 
hands of small farmers, who till their 
few acres in an antiquated fashion, with 
too little regard for modern machinery, 
fertilizers and methods. 

Estimates of the actual crop are diffi- 
cult to arrive at for the moment. The 
heat continues. It has favored the har- 
vest in some regions, but is burning the 
grain in other localities where the har- 
vest is more backward. 

Feperico Montacup CasteLLaNno. 





ITALIAN WHEAT MARKET IMPROVED 

In spite of the existence of consider- 
able stocks, and the forecast of a large 
local wheat crop, Italian importers con- 
tinue to make heavy purchases of for- 
eign wheat. The last crop proved to be 
the largest on record, amounting to 224,- 
000,000 bus, compared with an average 
of about 176,000,000, according to a 
report received by the Department 
of Commerce. Owing to the inadequate 
storage facilities of farmers and the lack 
of credit, so much wheat was thrown on 
the market that local prices fell to far 
below the world level, and imported soft 
wheat was a drug on the market. This 
resulted in a number of large failures 
and a generally unsatisfactory situation. 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Palmer 
reports from Genoa, the principal im- 
ge market, that conditions have great- 
y improved, and that surplus stocks 
have now been disposed of. In addition, 
purchases of foreign wheat are now be- 
ing made for June-July delivery. The 
former disparity in prices has righted 
itself and foreign and domestic wheats 
are now selling at approximately the 
same level. 
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PRINCE RUPERT 

The government of Canada has defi- 
nitely committed itself to the building 
of a grain elevator at Prince Rupert, 
the terminus of the Canadian National 
Railways on the Pacific seaboard. For 
the benefit of any who do not know, it 
may be said that Prince Rupert is on the 
northern coast of British Columbia and 
faces the Pacific at a point that provides 
the shortest possible ocean route from 
America to China and Japan. It has a 
magnificent harbor. Not even New York 
boasts a better. 

It is connected with the grain growing 
regions of central Canada by the main 
line of the splendid railway system of 
the Canadian government, and will be 
the nearest possible point of contact with 
the ocean for a large section of northern 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. It is open 
all the year around, and has no difficul- 
ties of any kind at any time of the year 
with ice. The rail haul through the 
Rockies to this port is remarkable for 
its absence of heavy grades, and maxi- 
mum trainloads can be carried with ease, 

The government at Ottawa has shown 
its intentions with regard to the develop- 
ment of this port by including a sum in 
the supplementary estimates at the pres- 
ent session of Parliament for the con- 
struction of a terminal grain elevator, 
and the work of construction is to pro- 
ceed with dispatch. 

Prince Rupert is not intended to be a 
rival of Vancouver for the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade of Canada. Vancouver is 
in a class by itself, and its future is as- 
sured. What the more northerly port 
will do is to make a place for itself in 
which it will serve the interests of Can- 
ada no less certainly than any of the 
ocean outlets that are now much better 
known. It will provide a shorter haul 
to the Orient for grain and grain prod- 
ucts from the more northerly parts of 
the wheat growing West, and will be 
able to give these same regions almost as 
good a service through the Panama 
Canal as its sister city to the south gives 
to the parts it serves. 

This news is one of the innumerable 
signs that western Canada is at last 
awaking from its long nightmare of de- 
pression and despair. The farmers of 
that country who have stuck it out will 
begin soon to see the realization of their 
hopes, and newcomers will enter upon 
an inheritance that may well become the 
envy of the best in any other part of 
the world. 


TORONTO 

In the week ending July 12 only a 
limited trade was done in flour. A few 
mills that are strong in the domestic 
market kept going with a fair volume of 
business, but none were busy and some 
were shut down for all or part of the 
time. Domestic dealers booked for im- 
mediate use only, while the baking trade 
took its usual requirements at contract 
prices. Domestic quotations for springs 
did not change during the week. On 
July 12, top patents were quoted by the 
big milling companies at $7.20 bbl, sec- 
onds at $6.70 and first clears at $6.50, in 
98-lb jutes, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters were almost un- 
obtainable. An odd car lot made up the 
total offering. Prices rose again, in 
spite of some importations of United 
States flour. Certain millers who were 
short filled orders from American 
sources, and there were reports of sev- 
eral shipments from across the line. The 
advance in prices for the week was about 
40c bbl. On July 12 buyers were quot- 
ing $6.50 bbl for 90 per cent patent in 
secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 


Spring wheat flour for export declined 
15c bbl on July 8, and on this basis a 
little new business was booked, but, on 
July 10 the full amount of the decline 
was recovered, and on the new list orders 
fell away again. British importers have 
been striving to sell Canadian flour at 
the high level it has now reached, but 
the competition of home millers and of 
resellers has been too much for them. 
Mills here realize that they must wait 
till the markets abroad readjust them- 
selves before any volume of new busi- 
ness can be done. A few odd lots would 
represent the total bookings for the 
week. Some of these were for the Conti- 
nent, mostly Germany. At the close of 
the week, standard brands of spring 
wheat export patents (straights) were 
being held by millers at 40s London and 
3d more to Glasgow, per 280 lbs, in 140- 
Ib jute bags, July seaboard loading, c.i.f. 
terms, seven-day drafts. Other British 
ports were quoted at the differences due 
to freights, and continental ports at 5d 
over the London basis. 


MILLFEED 
Feed is increasingly scarce. Last 
week’s production was unusually light, 
and mills had no more than enough to 
take care of their mixed car trade. 
Prices held at the advance of the pre- 
vious week, Quotations: bran $27 ton, 
shorts $29, middlings $35 and feed flour 
$40, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered. : 


WHEAT 


Western springs followed the Winni- 
peg market. Ontario mills bought 
sparingly. On July 12, prices here were 
2\6c higher than at the close of the pre- 
vious week. No. 1 northern was then 
offered to Ontario mills at $1.30%c¢ bu 
in car lots, track, Georgian Bay or Lake 
Huron ports. Other grades of western 
spring would be worth the differences 
shown by Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat was scarce and 
dear. No. 2 réd or white in car lots on 
track at country points were selling at 
$1.37@1.40 bu, and as high as $1.45 was 
paid. Wagonloads on street were worth 
$1.30@1.35. Odd lots of United States 
wheat were brought in by some mills 
that were short of flour and could not 
get local wheat. 


CEREALS 


Mills reported demand for rolled oats 
light. At the same time there was a 
firmer feeling in the market. On July 
12 best brands of rolled oats were sell- 
ing at $5.80 bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, and oatmeal 
in 98-lb bags at 10 per cent over this 
figure. Exporting trade was slow, as 
buyers were not able to meet mill prices. 
On July 12, mills were asking 6d@I1s 
over the price of previous Saturday for 
either rolled oats or oatmeal. Their of- 
fers to Glasgow were on a basis of 37s 
6d. per 280 lbs for oatmeal in 140-lb 
jutes, and 39s 6d for rolled oats in 112- 
lb jutes. Boston prices for reground 
oat hulls advanced 50c. Mills were get- 
ting for these $13 ton, Montreal, or 
$15.50, Boston, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a better demand for feed, 
and coarse grains shared in it. Milling 
demand was not good. On July 12, No. 
3 Canadian western oats were 1c high- 
er than on previous Saturday at 474¢c 
bu, track, Bay ports. In the same pe- 
riod United States corn advanced 9c, 
making the Toronto price $1.18 bu, de- 
livered. Demand for government stand- 
ard elevator screenings improved, and 
prices advanced $2, making the July 12 
price $18 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


On July 12, Montreal rates to Cana- 
dian mills were unchanged at 19¢c cwt to 
London, Liverpool or Manchester, 22c 
to Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin or Avon- 
mouth, 23c to Newcastle, Hull or Leith, 
30c to Dundee, 3lc to Aberdeen, and 
22c to Hamburg, Amsterdam or Rotter- 
dam. Bookings were light, and shipping 
companies were actively seeking Cana- 
dian flour for cargo. 


NOTES 


United States grain in store in Can- 
ada at the end of June was about 2,000,- 
000 bus, as against 3,319,000 a year ago. 


United States soft winter wheat was 
sold to Ontario mills last week at $1.13% 
bu, basis Chicago freights. The import- 
er would have to add his freight and 12c 
bu duty. 

New York funds are gradually ap- 
proaching par in Canada. The premium 
on the American dollar stood at 14c for 
a considerable time, but is now down to 
less than %c. 

Out of some 92,000 bags of wheat im- 
ported into British South Africa in 
February, over 82,000 were Australian 
and under 10,000 Canadian. Canada 
usually averages about 15 per cent of 
the business there. 

The recent flurry in prices for west- 
ern spring wheat has given farmers in 
all parts of Canada a chance to sell 
their farm reserves of this grain, and 
they are doing so. Recent advices from 
the West indicate a very heavy move- 
ment from farms. Only a few farmers 
in Ontario have any wheat to sell. 

On July 12, Canadian mills were quot- 
ing bran and shorts for shipment to the 
United States at $20.50 ton, bags includ- 
ed, f.o.b., Fort William, Canadian funds. 
These feeds include mill-run screenings, 
to which extent they differ from the 
grades sold in Canada. There were no 
reports of sales during the week. All 
supplies are needed in the domestic 
market. 

Now that the Canadian government is 
no longer trying to interfere with the 
rates of freight on grain on the Great 
Lakes, these have reached a basis that 
even the farmer must know to be low. 
Many boats are tied up for want of 
cargo, and grain is being carried across 
the lakes for less than cost in some 
cases. Rates to Georgian Bay ports 
have been as low as 2c bu, and to Buf- 
falo 1c. 


WINNIPEG 

Summer dullness prevailed in the flour 
milling industry of western Canada last 
week. The slight flurry in domestic buy- 
ing, incident to the recent advance in 
prices, fell away, and millers reported 
very little new business of any descrip- 
tion. Some of the larger plants had the 
balance of old sales to clean up, but, 
while most of the western mills were op- 
erating, few were running to anything 
like capacity. Prices remained un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted July 12 at 
$7 bbl, jute, seconds at $6.40, and first 
clears at $5.40, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

Activity in sales of millfeed were well 
maintained, and a particularly strong 
demand for shorts was in evidence. All 
mills reported a ready sale for all the 
had to offer, at the higher prices record- 
ed the previous week. Quotations, July 


12: Fort William and Winnipeg, }ran 
$18.50 and shorts $20.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points, bran and shorts $20 and 
$22; interior British Columbia points, 
$24 and $26; Pacific Coast points, 425 
and $27. 

The market for oil cake was dull, «nd 
prices remained unchanged. Quotations, 
July 12: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, ~38, 
and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The situation with regard to ro'led 
oats and oatmeal was unchanged. _}'x- 
port sales were normal. Domestic bisi- 
ness was just marking time. An d- 
justment in prices was made, and qu: ta- 
tions were, July 12: rolled oats in 8! -Ib 
bags $2.65, and oatmeal in 98-lb bh g 
$3.30, delivered to the trade. 

This was purely a “weather markt” 
last week, with reports of crop progr:ss 
the governing influence. Business \ as 
slow, and after a sharp break in pri-es 
on receipt of news of rain over the (a- 
nadian West, prices recovered their for- 
mer higher levels. Very little inter :st 
was displayed in cash wheat, and mill- 
ers were out of the market on account of 
the present slow demand for flour. | x- 
porters and shippers did little. Prices 
i No. 1 northern, in store, Fort W il- 
iam: 


PA 


o—Futures- — 


Cash July Ovi. 
July + 9s eee $1.22% $1.22% $1.1°! 
ee OM sevbaade 1.19% 1.19% 1.1'% 
Ye Peer 1.22% 1.22% 1.1 
ee Oe ween sees 1.24 1.24 1.1 
July 11 1.24% 1.24% 1.1°% 
7 See 1.26% 1.26% 1.21% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 10 averaged 
406 cars, compared with 593 for the 
previous seven days, and 220 for the cor- 
responding period in 1923. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
the lower grades of cash oats, and feed 
oats were particularly wanted.  Trad- 
ing in barley was limited by small offer- 
ings. For rye and flaxseed there was no 
demand, and the bulk of grain offered 
went through the clearing house. Quo- 
tations, July 12: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 45c bu; barley, 785c;_ rye, 
78%4c; flaxseed, $2.18. 


NOTES 

George Carter, sales manager Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., his 
returned after a vacation spent at Min- 
aki, Ont. ; 

A meeting of representatives of po: 
organizations has been called at Winni- 
peg this week, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the establishment of a centr:! 
selling agency for prairie wheat pools. 

Williemina Ryley, wife of A. A. 
Ryley, manager Canada Bread Co., Win- 
nipeg, died in this city July 9, after 4 
long illness. Mr. Ryley is well known 
and most highly respected throughout 
the trade circles of western Canada, ani 
the sympathy of his many friends is ex- 
tended to him. 

According to a statement issued by: 
H. W. Wood, of the Alberta wheat pool 
the association’s average sale price last 
year was $1.02 for No. 1 northern wheat, 
basis Fort William, while the average 
Fort William price for the same period 
was 99%c. The expense of disposing of 
farmers’ wheat through the pool, it is 
stated, will be less than %c bu. Poo! 
authorities state that their organization 
last season handled nearly one quarter 
of the wheat produced in Alberta. 

J. S. Maxwell, manager Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Brandon 
Man., has returned to his home after < 
tour through country districts of west- 
ern Manitoba. Mr. Maxwell stated that 
in his opinion there is nothing wrong 
with the grain in this part of the prov- 
ince, and no danger of rust under pres- 
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ent weather conditions. “The prospects 
are,” said Mr. Maxwell, “that we will 
have a bigger yield in this district than 
we had last year, and better grain. 
While the crop is two weeks later than 
last year, it is likely that the margin of 
time will be reduced if weather condi- 
tions continue favorable.” 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Comparatively quiet business ruled in 
the Montreal flour market last week, 
with demand for spring wheat flours 
somewhat limited. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations on July 12: first 
patents $7.20 bbl, seconds .70, bak- 
ers $6.50, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

For winter wheat flour the demand 
was not excessive, but the supply was 
limited. Prices for good average grades 
in car lots, $6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $6.75@6.85 
in secondhand jute, or $7@7.10 in new 
cottons, ex-store. 

Millfeed trade continued steady, with 
increasing demand from the American 
side. Prices were unchanged as follows: 
bran, $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
$35.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 
cash. 

Rolled oats sold to a slight extent at 
$3.10@3.20 per 90-lb bags, and white 
corn flour at $5.80@5.90 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

Up to the morning of July 7, 47,991,- 
572 bus grain had been handled this sea- 
son by Montreal harbor, as against 42,- 
378,637 in 1923. 

W. W. Hutchison, president Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co, Ltd. has re- 
turned from Europe by the Empress of 
France, landing at Quebec on July 12. 

All previous records for rapid loading 
of grain in the port of Montreal were 
broken by the British steamer Innerton, 
3,241 net tons, which one day last week 
took on 274,590 bus Canadian wheat in 
6% hours, at Montreal harbor commis- 
sioners’ elevator B new conveyor sec- 
tion. 


A. E. Perks. 





GEORGIA STATUTE ON FEEDSTUFFS 

A Georgia statute provides that “all 
concentrated commercial feedingstuffs 
shall be in standard weight bags or pack- 
ages of 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175, or 200 
lbs each.” In the case of Southern Flour 
& Grain Co. vs. Smith, 120 S.E. 36, it 
was held by the Georgia court of ap- 
peals that this statute was violated by a 
sale of “beet pulp” in bags of 88 lbs 
each, The official abstract of the decision 
also adds: 

“Where the terms of a contract direct- 
ly involve the infraction of a civil statute, 
not enacted for the purpose of raising 
revenue, and such infraction is penalized 
by a fine, or imprisonment, or both, the 
contract is void and unenforceable, . 
The recent case of Southern Flour & 
Grain Co. vs. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
29 Ga. App. 671, 116 S.E. 910, does not 
conflict with the ruling now made. In 
that case the violation of the interstate 
commerce act was independent of and 
did not enter into the contracts sued 
upon.” 

In the last-cited case the same court 
held that a false billing of goods in 
order to obtain a lower freight rate than 
that actually carried by the goods 
shipped does not vitiate a contract of 
sale entered into between the person so 
violating the act and a third person, al- 
though such false billing is a misde- 
meanor, under the interstate commerce 
act, 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





GRAIN SOWINGS IN ROUMANIA 


A very considerable increase over last 
year’s sowings in Roumania is reported 
by Vice Consul Cochran through the De- 

artment of Commerce. It is claimed 
xy the ministry of agriculture that there 
is under cultivation this year over 90 
per cent of the total arable land, which 
according to a recent report of the min- 
istry of industry and commerce totals 
about 31,000,000 acres. Of the land un- 
der cultivation, about 70 per cent is de- 
voted to wheat and corn, the corn area 
being the larger. The balance is sown 
to rye, oats, barley, vegetables, etc. 
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EDITORIAL WRITERS 

Editorial writers are apt to be gar- 
rulous old fools; so much of a concession 
is made to the reader. Ensconced in 
their niche of a sanctum, as spectators 
of life, they hold forth wisely and with 
facile pens telling others how to live 
and do their work; they stand on the 
sidelines and attempt to direct the play 
of the game. So it is in this business, 
upon none of them rests the actual re- 
sponsibility of running a mill and solv- 
ing the many perplexing problems of 
making and selling flour. To their read- 
ers, as well as to themselves, they must 
sometimes appear a bit theoretical. 

But the practical man at the helm un- 
derstands all that, what he wants occa- 
sionally is the point of view of an out- 
side, but interested and intelligent, ob- 
server, even if the observations be rath- 
er impractical. The chances are that he 
is willing to stand considerable punish- 
ment, if only he can get a bit of help or 
inspiration in his daily task, particular- 
ly at times when it seems a trifle heavy. 
He welcomes an opportunity to look at 
his job through the other fellow’s eyes, 
even if it furnish him nothing more than 
amusement. 

So these grand theorists of the edi- 
torial chair, these spinners of fine, im- 
practical yarns and mer who conceive 
themselves to be the brains of the indus- 
try, come along and tell him what to do 
and how to run his business. Latterly, 
they have been telling him that he never 
should sell flour except at a profit, and 
only on certain definite and approved 
terms—when perhaps he is having the 
devil of a time in selling it at all, profit 
or no profit, terms or no terms. It is a 
condition, and not a theory, that con- 
fronts the miller. 

However, they do say that “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, else what’s 
a heaven for,” and it is no doubt true 
that there would be no improvement in 
this business, in the conditions under 
which it is done, unless there were an 
underlying idea or conception of some- 
thing better. Hence the endless elabora- 
tion of how the business should be done, 
and the complaint on the way in which 
it is done, may not be entirely without 
effect. 

The proposition that business should 
be done only at a profit is sound, no mat- 
ter by whom advanced. There cannot 
be too much emphasis or repetition of 
it at this time. July and August are the 
most perilous and crucial months in the 
year. It is then that the character of 
the business is largely fixed and deter- 
mined for the entire crop. The situation 
at present is unusual, and not in years 
have millers had so exceptional an op- 
portunity to take things in their own 
hands, and have something to do in de- 
termining their own destiny. 

Millers should get a profit from even 
the big buyers like the bakery combina- 
tions; they will pay it if they have to— 
make them do it. Don’t conspire against 
yourself and help them put the small 
buyer out of business, the one to whom 
you look for a profit, by naming them a 
price which will ultimately put not only 
your profitable trade but yourself also 
out of business. That is what the miller 
does who sells these big buyers too low— 
he enters into a conspiracy against him- 
self, for his ultimate elimination from 
the business. 


TOLEDO 

These are days when one is thinking 
of, and looking forward to, the future 
rather than the immediate present in 
milling. As this prospect finds reflection 
at Toledo, the situation seems unusual 
and the outlook decidedly promising. 
Although there is some shrinkage in the 
size of the crop, present indications are 


for plenty of wheat of good milling 
quality. 7 

It is an old slogan that short crop 
years are profitable milling years, and 
the basic, determining factor in the 
present situation, constituting its un- 
usual promise, is the strength which has 
been imparted through this shrinkage in 
the world’s crop. Curiously enough, 
what is a failure may be transmuted in- 
to a success, if the millers will only 
permit it to be so. 

This crop situation also accounts, at 
least to some extent, for the unusual ac- 
tivity of some mills at this time when 
business is generally dull. The new crop 
is late, and some buyers have been 
caught without sufficient stocks of flour 
and by holding off in making purchases, 
due to advance in prices. Now, at last, 
they are obliged to come in and take 
old crop flour at the price asked for it. 

Even some export business was worked 
last week. One mill reports its first new 
crop sale, made July 11 for export, and 
it has bought new crop wheat on bids 
against the sale. 

The situation is healthy; it imposes 
restraints, caution and self-control on 
the millers, and keeps them from running 
wild. Until last week not a barrel of 
new crop flour had been sold here. That 
kind of business has been a bit too haz- 
ardous, and attended with too many un- 
certainties, unless the miller could buy 
the actual wheat to cover it. So far as 
soft wheat milling in this section is con- 
cerned, there is no other satisfactory 
hedge against such sales, 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.15% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, July 11. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.75@6.30 bbl, local springs $7.10@ 
7.25, and local hard winters $6.35, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $26.75@28 ton, mixed feed 
$28@28.25, and middlings $28@29.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. The output at To- 
ledo was reduced to 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, due to the closing of the big unit 
of the National Milling Co. for the in- 
Stallation of electric power. Bids on 
new wheat are 2c bu below current 
levels. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by=mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: . 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
SERy GED ccc cccdcscsccese 25,200 55 
Previous week .......:.:.. 36,000 78 
WO BO Seasccrcseceveres 27,400 57 
TWO VOATS ABO ...csccccess 18,150 38 
Three years ago ........... 25,300 53 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

July 6-12 ..... 20 145,800 71,975 49 
Previous week.. 21 135,810 80,495 59 
Year ago ...... 20 151,860 57,504 37 
Two years ago. 20 118,650 48,043 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 6-12, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 199,000 16,800 67,025 36,965 

Corn, bus.... 43,750 23,750 37,970 19,920 

Oats, bus.... 92,250 32,800 31,045 120,230 
NOTES 


J. P. Sterling is now representing the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in Michigan, working under F. P. 
Fisher, manager Cleveland, Ohio, office. 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association, celebrat- 
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ing its fiftieth anniversary, will be held 
at Grand Rapids, July 16-17, and will 
include an outing and golf at the High- 
land Country Club. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a visit with 
his family in California. A. Mennel, of 
this company, expects to leave this week 
by motor for Charlevoix, Mich., where he 
will spend some weeks. 

Following the death of W. B. Carr, of 
the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
F, E. Barker, formerly secretary, has 
been made president of the company and 
will continue the business as its adminis- 
trative head. Mr. Barker has been con- 
nected with the company many years, 
and for some time has virtually been sole 
manager of it. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour and feed in this territory last 
week were quiet, the trade apparently 
awaiting the arrival of new wheat flour. 
There is a general feeling that prices will 
incline toward higher levels. Demand 
seemed to be mainly for old soft wheat 
flour to tide over the period for aging 
new wheat. This demand caused some 
little stiffening in the market. 

Shipping directions on old orders con- 
tinued to come in from the South and 
Southwest, and a fairly good volume of 
business was done with the East. Some 
July orders were booked for new wheat 
flour, but these were small. 

Old wheat soft winter patents were 
quoted at $6.65@6.75, Kansas $6.50@7, 
and spring wheat patents $7@7.40. Kan- 
sas futures were quoted at $6.20@7. 

Feed prices and conditions were un- 
changed, with somewhat larger orders 
coming from without the state. Small 
and frequent buying from the doors of 
mills have been the rule. 

All grains passing through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade tended toward 
higher levels, and receipts were good. 
No new wheat has been received, but 
harvesting is well under way and in 
some places threshing is going on. The 
milling trade was the best buyer. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414%c 
to New York, July 12: wheat, No. 2 
red $1.12@1.14, No. 2 hard $1.10@1.12; 
corn, No. 2 white $1.10@1.12, No. 3 
white $1.10@1.12, No. 2 yellow $1.07@ 
1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.06@1.08, No. 2 
mixed $1.02@1.04, No. 3 mixed $1.01@ 
1.03; oats, No. 2 white 56@57c, No. 3 
white 55@56c. 

Inspections of grain the same day: 
wheat, No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 2; corn, 
No. 2 white 7 cars, No. 3 white 2, No. 5 
white 2, sample white 2, No. 3 yellow 1; 
oats, No. 2 white 1 car, No. 3 white 8, 
No. 4 white 4. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
OS! ee 27 
Previous week .......... . 7,706 39 
: Pero . 6,226 31 
Two years ago...... . 8,612 43 


Grain inspections, July 12, in bushels: 
wheat, 48,000 in; corn 228,000 in, 67,000 
out; oats, 158,000 in, 90,000 out; rye, 
6,000 in. 

. Stocks in store July 12, with compari- 
sons: wheat 124,700 bus, against 18,959 
July 14, 1923, and 106,000 July 15, 1922; 
corn 158,400, against 306,000 and 202,- 
000; oats 91,000, against 41,000 and 114,- 
000. 

NOTES 

Considerable corn which farmers have 
been holding for an advance has been 
disposed of, the general price being $1 
bu. 

John A. Reis, secretary Acme-Evans 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip 
in the East, visiting Canada on the re- 
turn trip. 

The first new wheat was marketed at 
Columbus, Ind., July 12, and brought 
$1.02 for No. 1 and $1 for No. 2. The 
grain was sold to the Columbus Milling 
Co. ; 
The grain elevator at Morristown has 
been sold to H. E. Kinney, of Indian- 
apolis, and J. Harvey Snyder, of Foun- 
taintown, who also own an elevator at 
Fountaintown. 

The Noblesville Milling Co., of which 
Carl Sims is president, is paying 5c bu 
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more for new wheat than last year. The 
company is one of the largest buyers of 
grain in the Middle West. The prices 
are as follows: No. 1 red, $1.06; No. 2, 
$1.05; No. 3, $1.03. ; 

The actual handling of the wheat pool 
has been started in Indiana and first 
shipments have been made to a number 
of elevators. Herman Steen, secretary 
of the pool, says arrangements for 
financing the work have been made with 
Indianapolis and Chicago banks, Farm- 
ers will receive part of their money on 
the delivery of their grain and the re- 
mainder after the sale is made, probably 
in 90 days. The committee will decide 
what amount will be made to the grower 
on delivery. Handling contracts, with 
costs ranging 4@5c bu, have been signed 
with a number of elevators. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report business conditions last 
week unchanged. Only a little new 
wheat has come into the market, and 
they are still grinding on old wheat. 
Quotations: best patent, $7; first pat- 
ent, $6.60; straights, $6.20; Kansas, $7.25. 
Millfeed continues in fair demand. Quo- 
tations: bran, “$24; mixed feed, $26; 
shorts, $28. 

NOTES 

The little new wheat that is coming in- 
to the market grades well, but the yield 
is disappointing to farmers. Some are 
getting $1.10 bu for their grain. 

Farmers as a rule in this district are 
complaining of the bad start the corn 
is getting, though some of the fields are 
showing splendidly and will yield a ban- 
ner crop. Generally, however, corn is 
going to be a short crop in the tristate 
territory surrounding Evansville. 

Suit has been filed here against the 
Kelsay-Burns Milling Co. by the Ce- 
real “By-Products Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., asking judgment for $1,750, bal- 
ance due on a sale of 18,500 bbls flour 
to the Portland Flour Co. The com- 
plaint says that the palintiff has received 
only $275 on the account, 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

No sales of new crop flour of conse- 
quence for forward shipment had been 
reported up to the close of last week. 
At the corresponding time in 1923, and 
also in 1922, buyers were in the market 
actively for the new crop output. Sales 
have been practically entirely confined to 
car lots for immediate shipment. Mills 
are not disposed to offer flour except at 
prices based on present wheat values, 
and buyers are inclined to the view that 
there should be some reduction. As a 
result, there is a deadlock in the antici- 
pation of future acquirements. 

Notwithstanding the delays, it is be- 
lieved that as soon as buyers arrive at 
the conclusion that values are on a low 
enough basis for the new crop they will 
come into the market on a liberal scale. 
This is expected, whether the market is 
higher or lower. 

Flour prices were well maintained last 
week, and at the close were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.40@7.75; standard or 
regular patent, $6.40@6.75; straight pat- 
ent, $5.85@6.15; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Business is seasonable with rehandlers. 
Bakers are making fair purchases for 
current needs, but not inclined to make 
large commitments. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.50@8.20; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.75@7.29 (new crop flour 
75c@$l1 less). 

For such new wheat as mills are buy- 
ing they are being forced to pay old 
wheat prices. Only a limited amount of 
old wheat is being offered. Threshing 
has been general from Tennessee to 
southern Indiana, and reports indicate 
yield better than had been expected. The 
quality of the wheat that has been of- 
fered is reported excellent. Farmers 


show no great disposition to sell, but it 
is believed the movement soon will be 
reasonably free, except in those sections 
where the grain is being pooled. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.35 
@1.37 bu, Nashville. 
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The millfeed situation continues fairly 
strong. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$24@26; standard middlings or shorts, 
$27@29. 

The trend of corn meal has continued 
upward, with demand light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.60@2.70; unbolted, $2.50 
@2.60. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 29-July 5.... 159,020 76,164 47.8 
Previous week ... 173,220 99,676 67.5 
eee BO 6séccese 201,480 59,316 29.4 
Two years ago... 181,830 84,677 46.5 


Three years ago.. 181,980 76,339 41.9 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 12 July 5 
a J Perr reeryS 10,400 12,500 
...0COlU eee ae 204,000 205,000 
ee WD Sidweusaeaw nes 53,000 49,700 
Ge Ee - oh 65-4 ca baba 111,000 110,200 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 115 cars. 

The Garrison Valley Mills, Wartrace, 
Tenn., have been sold to M. Walker, of 
Shelbyville, Tenn. The plant was taken 
over by banking interests about a year 
ago, and has since been idle. The mills 
had previously been in operation a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Walker plans to start 
operations again. 

Joun Lerrer. 


ATLANTA 

Dullness prevails generally in all lines 
of trade and traffic, and fiour is no ex- 
ception. Stocks are moderately small, 
and are replenished weekly with the 
small orders necessary to meet current 
demand. Prices remain fairly steady, 
with only slight changes. The wheat 
millfeed trade is very dull, and some of 
the leading items are somewhat lower, 
due to slackening in trade and free of- 
ferings by mills to make room for new 
crop goods. Hominy feed has reached 
a higher level, due to the rise in grains, 
but the volume is rather small. 

Cottonseed meal is firm in price, due 
to the limited reserve stocks held prin- 
cipally by the oil mills, although the 
trade is very dull and stocks small. 

Hulls have about all been consumed, 
with the exception of a few small lots, 
and the market has been quoted steady 
and unchanged for several weeks. Hay 
receipts are light, but the new crop is 
beginning to move and prices were 
somewhat lower last week on that ac- 
count, Stocks are light. 

J. Horr Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

The continued higher price of options 
had a slightly stimulating effect on the 
market last week. Many dealers antici- 
pated their wants more freely, in view 
of the fact that the unusually late sea- 
son promised to retard the movement of 
new wheat flour. Indications were that 
midwestern mills would be unable to 
ship new wheat flour in any quantities 
before the latter part of August. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky mills announced 
they would be able to ship somewhat 
earlier. There was no decided move- 
ment to book flour on new crop basis, as 
the figures would be considerably higher 
than at present. 

Northwestern spring patents were firm 
and higher, and quoted at $8.15@8.50 
and $8.75@9, for advertised brands; 
Kansas patents, family grades $7.30@ 
7.50, standard patents $7.70@7.80; top 
winter wheat patents $6.10@6.35, and 
standard patents $5.75@6. 

Feed was firm at practically the old 
price levels, and business was improved 
somewhat by the strength of the corn 
market. Brokers reported better trade. 
Flour middlings were quoted at $29@30, 
standard middlings $31@32, standard 
bran $32@32.50, fancy winter flour mid- 
dlings $32@33, and red dog $39@40. 

NOTES 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has solicited the support of 
the allied trades in a movement to carry 
an advertising campaign in the newspa- 
pers over the coming year to exploit 
the superiority of horse drawn over 








motor vehicles. A large fund has been 
obtained for this purpose. 

Despite the substantial increase in the 
price of Kansas and northwestern spring 
wheat flour, the price of bread in Nor- 
folk has remained at its old figure, 7c 
wholesale, and retailing at 8@9c. The 
chain stores, which were selling a 16-oz 
loaf for 5c have reduced the size to 14 
oz at the same price. The flour market 
apparently has made no difference in the 
two policies, and neither has shown any 
indication of change. Bakers report con- 
siderably larger sales during July than 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


In anticipation of the new crop, North 
Carolina mills are making extensive 
preparations. The Statesville Milling 
Co., with a 1,200-bbl mill, one of the 
largest in the state, contemplates enlarg- 
ing, and other and smaller mills also will 
make changes before the new crop comes 
in. These mills, because of favorable 
freight rates, are making inroads on the 
outside trade, and are offering flour de- 
livered at practically any point in the 
state at equal or even better prices in 
many instances than outside mills can 
make, 

JoserH A. Leste. 
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Early last week there was little in- 
quiry for millfeeds, and prices were 
easier. However, following the issuance 
of the government crop report, they took 
a very sharp upturn. This advance 
brought prices to new high levels for 
the season, and made more active trading 
in bran and middlings the latter part of 
the week. 

Prices in the Southwest advanced fully 
$2 ton, the Minneapolis market also going 
to about the same level. The Southwest 
claims buying by California and the 
heavier sales to Texas were regarded as 
a significant sign of the absorption of 
feed. 

Dry spots and complaints of lack of 
moisture were more general from Texas 
and surrounding southwestern districts, 
making a better demand for millfeeds, 
middlings, alfalfa meal and other feed- 
stuffs. Drouth became more serious in 
California, and buyers in that state were 
in the market for a larger volume of 
both spot and forward shipment. 

Offerings in the East, which were at 
lower prices than in the West, were ab- 
sorbed. New England buyers, who were 
unwilling to contract for forward sup- 
plies, came into the market, due to the 
serious lack of moisture for the Canadian 
wheat crop, which may result in a sharp 
shrinkage in imports of Canadian feeds 
in the eastern dairy sections. Although 
the Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan con- 
suming trade is not buying feed in large 
quantities, demand being mostly for split 
cars, Mae little has been bought for de- 
ferred shipment. Pastures are in fine 
shape, and Wisconsin will have a large 
hay crop. : 

Rising prices of feed were not checked 
by sharp increase in production by south- 
western mills. More mills in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas are beginning to 
grind at full capacity, with a prospect 
of near peak production in the near fu- 
ture. New crop flour sales have not yet 
developed to any great extent, but suf- 
ficient business is passing to permit large 
activities of mills. 

Transactions for spot and quick ship- 
ment covered a wide range, especially in 
the Southwest. Bran the latter part of 
the week sold at $20.50@22, a few interior 
mills, with excellent billing for direct 
shipment, reporting sales as high as 
$22.50. Mixers bought heavily the early 
part of the week, taking care of their 
requirements for the next 60 days. 

luten feed prices advanced to $35 in 
bulk or $37.40 in sacks, Chicago basis, 
due to the upward price of corn and the 
restricted output of corn products. The 
October guaranteed prices have been 
withdrawn, and offerings are on a 30-day 
mill option basis, with price guaranteed 
against decline on date of arrival. Lin- 
seed oil meal was somewhat easier, with 
less demand, and jobbers were willing to 
sell at a discount of $1@1.50 under crush- 
ers’ asking prices. 

Prices in the principal markets on July 





July 16, 1924 


12, 1924, and on the same date in 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 

Minneapolis bran ....... $19.00 $21.00@21.59 
Pure wheat bran ........ 20.00 21.00@2» 09 
Minneapolis middlings .. 24.00 23.00@2: 59 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.00 19.00@20.09 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 28.00 27.00@2. 99 
Minneapolis red dog .... 30.00 32.00@31.09 
Pn. wihéuee bens xd 20.00 22.50@23.50 
Minneapolis old process 

OB MOO) cc cscccrecvece 38.00 41.00@42.00 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.00 29.25@25.75 
Minneapolis midds.* - 32.00 31.50@322.59 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 39.00 40.00@ 42.00 
Duluth bran ............ 20.50 22.50@23.09 
Duluth middlings ....... 25.00 24.50@2).50 
Duluth flour middlings .. 29.00 28.00@25.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 21.00 23.00@25.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 34.00@35.00 
BE. BOGS BTOR ccccccsccs 21.00 22.00@2::.00 


St. Louis brown shorts... 27.50 24.50@2).50 
St. Louis gray middlings. 29.00 26.50@27.50 
St. Louis white midds.... 32.50 32.00@3: 00 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 26.50 23.50@2: 50 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 9.00 10.50@11.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 22.00 20.00@2) 00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

SEF BOGE ccccescccccece 31.50 32.00@3: 00 
Kansas City pure bran... 18.50 21.00@21 50 
Kansas City bran ....... 19.00 20.50@21 00 
Kansas City brown shorts 25.50 24.50@2' 00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27.00 25.50@2) 50 
Kansas City red dog..... 21.00 33.00@34 00 
Philadelphia winter bran 28.50 30.00@3° 50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 28.00 29.50@3: 00 
Philadelphia spring bran 27.50 29.00@2: 50 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

SE oa 0440 0-08 reece ws 32.00 29.50@30 50 
Philadelphia red dog ... 40.00 40.00@41 00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 37.00 34.50@3+ 006 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 31.00 27.00@2' 90 
Weer BUGR bv cecvccwscs 21.50 23.50@2: 50 
Milwaukee bran ........ 21.50 23.50@24 00 
Milwaukee middlings ... 23.00 25.50@2% 10 
Milwaukee flour midds... 26.50 29.00@30 \0 
Milwaukee FOG Gem ..cce 31.00 34.00@36 50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 26.00 22.00@23 0 
Milwaukee old process 

Ge GROG co cvowcccvesces 40.00 42.00@43 0 
Cottonseed meal ........ 43.00 44.00@51 10 
Badger hominy feed ..... 34.00 .....@40°10 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 39.00 .....@42 0 
Badger stock feed ...... 26.50 .....@28.°5 
Reground oat feed ...,. 8.00 9.50@10. 0 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 1924 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$31.50 $29.00@31.:0 
Hominy feed® .......... 38.50 42.00@44.0 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibs**... 37.15 .....@387.'0 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-r: il 


Minneapolig .........06. $8.30 $9.0 
PEED <6 6a b6T 6 ch ben ee es 7.00 9.°0 
i ME 50g b-000.s b40p 400 coos 7.50 
rrr ee 8.90 9.79 
BEWACMOR cc ccscscccses 5.70 ) 


6 
**Chicago, 30 day 
J. W. Jouno. 


*Boston. tChicago. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in May, 19 
and 1923, in barrels: 








To— 1924 192 
United States ............ 12,573 15,8°9 
United Kingdom 367,952 208,2*1 
Other countries 676,962 420,605 

BORN con cvnccsvecscess 1,057,487 644,725 

n 


Wheat exports in May, 1924 and 1923, 
bushels: 





To— 1924 192 
United States ........ 1,613,072 815,913 
United Kingdom ..... 34,740,800 9,131,825 
Other countries ....... 4,874,433 1,983,8°2 

DO usin dsiarve snes 41,228,305 11,931,57! 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. | 
to May 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels 





To— 1923-24 1922-2: 
United States ......... 162,176 380,243 
United Kingdom ...... 3,321,648 3,736,31" 
Other countries ....... 6,364,633 4,615,91 

TE ve cecuncegnaese 9,848,457 8,732,464 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 
to May 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 19,640,058 10,626,41: 
United Kingdom .... 170,987,214 146,910,33 
Other countries ..... 50,169,129 25,832,33 





Totals ..ccscceceses 240,796,401 183,369,08: 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 
to May 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via Unite: 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as re 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 19,640,058 10,626,416 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 127,238,588 113,835,742 

Via Canadian ports. 43,748,626 33,074,590 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,107,424 4,043,371 

Via Canadian ports. 49,061,705 21,788,967 

BOCAS § vvescccvecee 240,796,401 183,369,086 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 162,176 380,243 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 1,397,042 1,430,793 

Via Canadian ports. 1,924,606 2,305,517 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 3,359,762 2,276,074 

Via Canadian ports. 3,004,871 2,339,837 

Bete cccccccccce. 9,848,457 8,732,464 





In Belgium the wheat crop is fore- 
casted at 12,750,000 bus, compared with 
13,376,000 harvested in 1998. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s flour sales in coast terri- 
tory were negligible. Family patent was 
advanced 20c bbl to $7.10@7.40, basis 
49-l) cottons, for old crop flour. Old 
contracts are sufficient to carry most of 
the bakers, jobbers and distributors of 
family flour up to the new crop, and as 
they show a substantial profit to buyers, 
compared with last week’s prices, and as 
jobbers have been offering below mill 
quotations, the latter have been able to 
do very little new business, 

Buyers in this territory have not been 
anxious to new crop flour, and 
coast mills have been equally unwilling 
to quote them, particularly since the ex- 
tren ely bullish estimate of Pacific north- 
wes'ern crops issued by the field agents 
of t:e Department of Agriculture, which 
indi ate even lower yields than had been 
esti) ated by the trade. Less than one 
thir! of last year’s Washington spring 
whe :t crop was the July 1 federal fore- 
cast for the 1924 yield. 

T ere have been only occasional flour 
ing. iries from the Orient for some’ time. 
Eve. offers considerably below prevail- 
ing quotations have failed to result in 
sale. Quotations for club straights 
wer’ $5.70@5.80 bbl, c.i.f., last week. 

New crop wheat has been actively bid 
for by wheat exporters and millers. 
Owing to this and to the short crop, 
grovers are slow to enter into contracts 
for sales of new crop wheat. Old crop 
wheat advanced sharply last week, and 
at the week end $1.20, coast, was bid 
for club, $1.18 for western red and $1.35 
@1.36 for milling blue-stem. Montana 
dark hard northern spring, 14 per cent 
protein, commanded $1.58 bu, coast. 

Washington flour, basis 49-lb cottons, 
coast, in straight cars: family patent, 
$7.10@7.40 bbl; straights, $5.10@5.60; 
cut-off, $5.20@5.70. Pastry flour, basis 
98-ib cottons, $6@6.40 bbl; bakers pat- 
ent, same basis, $6.70@7.10; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.30@8. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $8.20@8.70 bbl; 
Montana, $7.15@7.60. 

The millfeed market was strong, and 
advanced $1. Washington mill-run was 
quoted at $30 ton at the end of last 
week, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
on as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

wy GOO noche wees 23,720 45 
Previous week ..... 19,455 37 
Fear Q@O. o.cccccese y 35,514 67 
Tw years ago..... 52,800 28,140 53 
Three years ago.... 52,800 19,792 35 
Four years ago..... 52,800 15,792 30 
Fiv: years ago..... 52,800 24,427 46 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, -in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bbis tivity 

SOly Gods wevccsese 57,000 17,387 31 
Previous week ..... 57,000 19,455 37 
BOAT GIF o0s0000% 00 57,000 10,369 18 
Tw years ago..... 57,000 22,942 40 
Thee years ago.... 57,000 29,611 52 
Four years ago..... 57,000 3,618 6 
Five years ago..... 57,000 20,109, 35 


Fifteen interior mills in Washington, 
Ore and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended July 7, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
eriting six days a week of 88,400 bbls of 
flour, made 41,337, or 47 per cent of 
capacity, against 68,087 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 18 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 117,800 bbls, or 58 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The Northern Pacific Railway has 
made a rate on coarse grains of 52c cwt 





from Montana to north Pacific Coast 
points, effective July 30. 

Flour shipments for export have been 
negligible recently, and confined almost 
exclusively to shipments for South 
American ports, for which they totaled 
24,000 bbls during the fortnight ended 
July 3. 

E. H. Leonard, vice president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
was in Seattle last week. About 50 per 
cent of a normal crop is Mr. Leonard’s 
estimate of the Walla Walla County 
yield, with quality varying from fair to 
good. 

The coast mills are advised that the 
application originally made by certain 
Missouri River mills for a 50c export 
flour rate via Pacific Coast ports, sub- 
sequently joined in by Minneapolis and 
southern Minnesota mills, has now also 
been asked for by Sioux City and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, mills. 

The P. N. Gray Asia Corporation, of 
Shanghai, a subsidiary of the P, N. 
Gray Corporation, New York, has closed 
its offices in China. H. A. Wesphal & 
Co., of Shanghai, Hankow and Pekin, 
have been appointed liquidators of the 
Asia Corporation, and are continuing 
the import flour business at Shanghai in 
close relationship with the P. N. Gray 
Corporation, New York. 

The Pacific Steamship Co, has issued a 
tariff from coast points to California on 
wheat and barley, sacked, in lots of 250 
tons or more; to San Francisco, $3 ton; 
Wilmington, $4; San Diego, $4.50. These 
rates include loading into cars at Wil- 
mington, and wharfage and handling 
charges at San Diego, The rates are ef- 
fective at once, and expire on wheat 
Aug. 31 and on barley Dec. 31. 


While castor oil has not generally been 
considered as food by human beings, 
some of the coast manufactufers of 
poultry feeds have requested the North 
Pacific Coast Freight Bureau to so clas- 
sify it in their tariffs. Castor oil is be- 
coming an important ingredient in poul- 
try feeds, and as medicated poultry 
feeds take a rate three times higher 
than unmedicated, the feed manufactur- 
ers have requested that castor oil be 
classified as a food and not a medicine, 


OGDEN ‘ 

Grain prices climbed again last week, 
gaining 3c bu in Utah-Idaho territory. 
White soft wheat reached its peak for 
many months, bringing a higher price 
than some winter wheats, being quoted 
at $1.33, and dark hard winter at $1.15, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. In explanation of the high price 
of soft white wheat for this market, 
grain men point to the increasing de- 
mand for flour in the Southeast and to 
the heavy use of soft white wheat for 
poultry feed in California. Very little 
1923 soft white wheat is left in Utah- 
Idaho territory. 

The flour market has also advanced, 
and there is active demand. The large 
mills in Ogden and Salt Lake are op- 
erating to full capacity. Sufficient book- 
ings have been made for wheat flour to 
keep up operations far into August. 

Ogden quotations for flour last week 
were on the basis of $6.50 bbl for bak- 
ers and hard wheat flours, $6.40 for fam- 
ily patents and $6 for pastry flour, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
For the Pacific Coast, $7 bbl for bakers, 
$6.90 for family patents and $6.50 for 
pastry, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. Many 
orders are being received from’ the 
Southeast, the quotations being on the 
basis of $7 bbl for high patents, 98-Ib 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Mississippi 
River points. 

Bran quotations were $31 ton for white, 





$28 for red and $29 for blended, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden; quotations to Cali- 
fornia were $36 for white, $383 for red 
and $34 for blended, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

For the first time in several months, 
last week saw an advance in the price 
of millfeeds in Montana territory. After 
having been pegged at $25 ton for a long 
period, both bran and middlings moved 
upward $1. Millfeed output by local 
mills practically all finds its outlet in 
outside markets, most of it on the Pa- 
cific Coast for the last two or three 
years, although Great Falls mills have a 
satisfactory demand from eastern points. 
Flour has continued on the level reached 
following the rise in the wheat market 
late in June. Current prices: patent 
flour $7.25 bbl and first clear $4.70, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $26 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $28, same terms. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the F. L. Benepe ele- 
vator, Bozeman, July 8, the flames hav- 
ing been started by lightning. There were 
about two carloads of oats in the build- 
ing. It is expected that the owner will 
rebuild in time for the new crop. 


James H. Reid, assistant manager 
Royal Milling Co., returned July 3 from 
an extended trip through the East, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Reid. He was a 
delegate from the Great Falls Rotary 
Club to the international meeting, and 
Toronto was his eastern point of visit, 
the return including a visit to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices were advanced 20c bbl 
last week, making a total rise of 60c 
since the market began moving up. The 
best family patents are listed at $6.85, 
bakers hard wheat at $7.25 and bakers 
blue-stem patents at $6.60. Buying was 
fairly good throughout the week in the 
domestic trade, but no export business 
was reported. 

Millfeeds also advanced, generally $1. 
Mill-run is quoted at the mills at $30 ton, 
and middlings at $42. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 6-13 ..ccccvres 62,000 18,316 29 
Previous week ..... 62,000 19,780 31 
+. ££  Seaerrrrreee 62,000 22,894 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,473 32 
Three years ago.... 48,000 23,362 48 
Four years ago..... 48,000 22,270 46 
Five years ago..... 42,600 15,234 35 


Wheat prices rose continuously last 
week. There was some demand from all 
quarters, while the country offered very 
little old or new wheat. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.33 bu; soft white, $1.24; western 
white, $1.20; hard wintér and northern 
spring, $1.19; western red, $1.18. 

Coarse grain bids also advanced, clos- 
ing as follows: No. 2 eastern yellow corn, 
$45 ton; No. 3, $44.50; white feed oats, 
$38; gray feed oats, $37; barley, $38@39. 

The first cargo sale of new crop wheat 
was reported last week. A number of 
parcel sales had been previously made. 
All the business was with Europe. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





IMPROVED MANCHURIAN WHEAT 

When the Soviets took possession of 
the Zaibakal and Amur districts, many 
Cossack peasants living in those dis- 
tricts fled over into Chinese territory 
and have since settled along the banks 
of the Aigun River in the north of 
Heilungkiang province. They brought 
with them as much movable property as 
they could take, including farm imple- 
ments and cattle, and a quantity of Si- 
berian seed wheat. From the local 
Chinese authorities they were able to 
rent virgin land suitable for cultivation, 
and here they planted their wheat with 
excellent results. 

According to information received by 
the Department of Commerce, about 
3,250 acres of land have been cultivated 
with wheat by these Cossacks, and this 
season’s yield is said to be from 36 to 
50 bus per acre. The wheat is superior 
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to Manchurian wheat, and equal to Ca- 
nadian. It has made its appearance at 
Hailai, where it was bought up by the 
local flour mill. Other shipments have 
been acquired by the Harbin mills. It 
is stated that on the recommendation of 
the economic department of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad the management is 
negotiating for the balance, with the 
idea of furnishing Chinese farmers of 
the Anda and Tsitsibar wheat growing 
districts with seed in order to improve 
the present grade being grown there. 





ELECTRICAL SOCIETY AIMS 
TO ELIMINATE THE HORSE 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., is putting forth some frankly 
anti-Dobbin propaganda. Under the cap- 
tion, “Will Legislation or Common Sense 
Banish the Horse?” it issues the follow- 
ing matter to the press: Will the horse 
disappear from city streets the way the 
fashionable victoria or the two-wheel cab 
has passed from Fifth Avenue? And if 
he does, will he be legislated off the 
street or will common sense eventually 
win over common sentiment? 

The horse is rapidly passing as a fac- 
tor in city transportation, but is his num- 
ber approaching zero as a limit or a 
definite figure, there to remain station- 
ary for all time? In 1917, 108,036 horses 
plied the streets of New York. In 1924 
this number has been reduced to 50,053. 
In Chicago the reduction for the seven 
years from 1914 to 1921 was from 51,942 
to 26,535. Up to the present time there 
has been no let-up in the rate of de- 
crease. 

Comparatively little agitation has de- 
veloped for legislation to oust the horse, 
although recommendations have been 
made in some cities, notably New York, 
= prominent city officials who are strug- 
gling with the problem of traffic. 

There are still a few industries that 
stick to the horse because they believe 
him to be the best unit for city routes 
and short hauls. Every one is familiar 
with the clatter of horse hoofs and the 
voice of the driver in the early morning 
hours when the milk man covers his 
route. We all know the sound of the 
baker’s wagon and the ice cart. We still 
see the two- and three-horse teams of 
the coal man plodding over the cobble- 
stones, and the line of drays drawn up 
at the steamship and rail terminals re- 
mind us that the city is still far from 
horseless. 

Such industries have several good rea- 
sons for continuing to use horses. They 
believe, first of all, that no other vehicle 
can take the place of the horse on many- 
stop route work. They feel that horses 
and wagons are more economical to op- 
erate. Then, some consider low first cost 
as an important item when buying equip- 
ment. These are all important reasons, 
but there has now been gathered together 
an abundance of evidence to prove that 
not only is the horse less adaptable to 
route delivery and less economical to 
operate, but that he is almost certainly 
destined to pass from the scenes as a 
factor in city work, if not by legisla- 
tion, then by natural processes of elimi- 
nation. 

A few weeks ago a large baker in the 
Middle West in need of additional room 
for expansion decided to investigate the 
possibility of replacing his horses and 
wagons with motor equipment and using 
his stable land for additional plant 
space. It was found that electric trucks 
would cover his delivery routes more ef- 
fectively and at less cost than the horses. 
Besides, the electrics would occupy ap- 
proximately one fourth the space occu- 
pied by the horse and wagon equipment 
and stables, and this would make avail- 
able valuable land for manufacturing 
purposes. He placed an initial order for 
20 electric trucks. 

A Newark pie baker decided after ex- 
tensive tests to do away with horses on 
all of his routes. He purchased more 
than 100 electric trucks, sold all his 

horses and wagons, harness, stables and 
equipment and, according to his own 
statement, is saving in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 a year in operating expense. 





In Belgium the barley crop is fore- 
cast at 3,399,000 bus, compared with 
4,182,000 in 1923, a decrease of 800,000 
bus. 
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NEW YORK 

While business in the metropolitan dis- 
trict last week was not of any great pro- 
portions, still it did reflect somewhat the 
better tone of the market, and the trade 
generally seemed to feel considerably more 
optimistic over the outlook. At the mo- 
ment, sales are only the result of small 
spot stocks, and indicate that the supplies 
in consumers’ hands are reaching the 
point where they require replenishing. 
Then, too, buyers seem to be getting a 
little more acclimated to the higher 
prices, and although their offers start a 
long way below the mills’ asking price, 
they eventually come a little closer a fair 
price than they would a few weeks ago. 
The trade feels that prices are about as 
high as they will go, and since it did not 
get in for long lots on the low quota- 
tions, it can afford to wait for a while, 
in the hope of lower ones, so it is only 
buying what it absolutely requires. 

Taken as a whole, there seems no rea- 
son why the flour business should not 
continue to show a steady improvement, 
with a volume of sales to compare favor- 
ably with other years. The nature of the 
buying in this market has changed con- 
siderably during the last few years, and 
business does not come in large, spas- 
modic lots. It is more of a small, steady 
stream that each day doesn’t seem like 
much, but in the end makes a very fair 
showing. 

Offers of new crop flour were more 
liberal; in fact, some southwestern mills 
have discontinued their offers of old flour 
entirely. They extended over a very wide 
range, and it was evident that some of 
the offers were entirely speculative. 
Early in the week new Kansas straights 
were reported sold as low as $5.85@6, 
which, in view of the price of wheat, 
could only mean that the mills were gam- 
bling on much lower wheat prices. Other 
quotations were around $6.15@6.45, while 
some mills held firm at $6.60 and over, 
and were not interested in any lower 
offers. Buyers were not in any hurry to 
take on new crop flour, having the lurk- 
ing suspicion that it’s “better the divil 
you know than the divil you don’t know.” 


In spring wheat flours there was noth- 
ing worthy of special note. Quotations 
on standard patents early in the week 
went as low as $6.85, but after the rise 
in wheat later were up to $7@7.50. 

Rye showed improvement, with here 
and there small lots turned over, which 
altogether resulted in a pretty good vol- 
ume of sales. The early part of the week 
some offers were made at $4.60, but 
toward the close the quotations were 
$4.90@5.40. 

Export business continued dull, and 
men in this branch of the trade do not 
look for much activity until August. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patents $7@7.50, 
clears $5.50@6; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.75@7.35, straights $5.90@6.45; 
soft winter straights $5.35@5.65,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 235,327 bbls; exports, 
115,831. 

WHEAT 


There was liquidation in the wheat 
market early in the week in anticipation 
of a bearish government report. How- 
ever, even after the issuance of this re- 
port, an advance in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket based on bad weather in Canadian 
wheat fields rallied prices, and the mar- 
ket was strong. Export demand was 
fair, the good sales of the middle of the 
week being balanced by small sales on 
other days. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.824%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.554%4; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.30%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.3714; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 


port, $1.26%. 
ports, 476,253. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Prices of corn were exceedingly strong. 
The government report was smaller than 
expectations, and commission houses and 
shorts were heavy buyers. Private ac- 
counts were more hopeful than the offi- 
cial report, but the market was bullish. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.23%4; No. 2 
mixed, $1.2214; No. 2 white, $1.24%. Re- 
ceipts, 211,000 bus; exports, 310. 

The oats market was feverish and ir- 
regular, with higher prices in sympathy 
with corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 64 
@64%c; No. 3 white, 683@63%c. Re 
ceipts, 877,000 bus; exports, 98,403. 

NOTES 

There were 913 cars of flour on spot 
last week, compared with 1,105 for the 
same week last year. 

Samuel Knighton & Son have added 
N. Jay Fincke to the salesmen covering 
the metropolitan district. 

W. H. Thune, credit man at the Buf- 
falo office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was at the New York office last 
week, 

W. P. Tanner, vice president W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., is spending a 
week in Columbus, Ohio, on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

J. N. Claybrook, New York representa- 
tive Eagle Roller Mill Co., left for New 
Ulm, Minn., July 12, for a convention at 
the mill of all the salesmen, to last about 
a week, 

In addition to his other accounts, A. S. 
Lea has added the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. and the Ross Milling 
Co., Ottawa, Kansas, to those he repre- 
sents in the metropolitan district. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
has been filed by the Midtown Cafeteria, 
Inc., 145 East One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, with the Gottfreid Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., one of the creditors, for 
$127. 

Harry G. Spear, who has been handling 
the business of the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., has recently become associated with 
Wade & Gardner, and is taking with him 
the business of the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., which will be continued, and con- 
ducted as heretofore. 

Two western mills that have previously 
been unrepresented here, the Peacock 
Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon, and the 
Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills, have placed 
their accounts in the hands of Philetus 
Smith, a concern that has been active in 
this market for many years. 

B. J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, was in New York, 
July 9-10, and M. G. Belding, vice presi- 
dent C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Ellicott 
City, Md., visited the office of the Harry 
E. White Co. These were the only millers 
who braved New York’s “warm spell.” 

William Lunham, for many years a 
member of the firm of Lunham & Moore, 
and well known to shippers here, died 
at his home in Milford, Pa., July 7, fol- 
lowing an operation. Since his retire- 
ment from active business about three 
years ago, he had lived quietly at Mil- 
ford. 

A meeting will be held in Albany the 
latter part of this month under the 
auspices of the State Barge Canal Con- 
ference, to try to speed up improve- 
ments. According to complaints of op- 
erators who use this route, its present 
condition is too bad to handle freight 
efficiently and profitably. 

Dividends on the common stock of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the quarter end- 
ed June 30 amounted to $1.55 a share 
on the $51,163,000 par value $25 common 
stock outstanding, as against $1.26 a 


Receipts, 776,800 bus; ex- 
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share on the same amount for the pre- 
vious year. This is an increase in net 
profits from $3,018,865 last year to $3,- 
617,221 this year. 


BUFFALO 

First quotations on southwestern new 
crop flour enlivened the Buffalo market 
last week, and there was some selling, 
although most buyers took care of only 
their near-by requirements, in the hope 
that there would be reductions as har- 
vesting progressed. There was consid- 
erable variance in prices quoted by 
southwestern millers, and quoting was 
by no means general, although some of 
the larger mills were among those of- 
fering their flour. 

Prices averaged $7.25 for fancy pat- 
ents and $6.75 for standard brands. In 
no instance were there offerings for oth- 
er than August and September shipment. 
This is in marked contrast to a year ago 
when, according to well-based reports, 
sales were made for six months or more 
ahead. The new prices represent only 
minor declines from prices on old crop 
Kansas grades which have been quoted 
here within two weeks. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
spring wheat millers to offer their new 
crop flour at this time. They prefer to 
lose near-by business, if necessary, rath- 
er than meet competition by cutting 
present prices or by quoting on new crop 
flour. The price of northwestern grades 
is approximately $1 over new quotations 
from the Southwest. 

Buffalo quotations, July 12: spring 
patents, fancy $8@8.25, standard $7.70@ 
7.95, first clear $6@6.25; southwestern 
patents, August and September ship- 
ment, $7.15@7.35; standard $6.70@6.80; 
rye, pure white, $5.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SURy BIB ccccsecs 187,500 151,635 81 
Previous week ... 187,500 103,896 56 
FORF GOO cccccces 166,500 117,924 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 134,860 80 


The week was an exceptionally dull 
one along the water front, especially to- 
ward the close. On July 11 nothing was 
unloaded, this being most unusual for 
the middle of the lake navigation season. 
Lake receipts for the seven days ending 
July 11, as estimated for The North- 
western Miller: wheat, 1,604,802 bus; 
corn, 110,000; oats, 1,018,925; barley, 
169,037; rye, 337,000. During the same 
period the Montreal fleet took on 616,- 
000 bus wheat. 

Grain in store here: wheat, American 
3,461,778, Canadian 2,123,918, total, 5,- 
575,696; corn, American, 2,447,038; oats, 
American 1,328,666, Canadian 595,527, 
total 1,924,198; barley, American, 15,- 
600; rye, American 1,718,367, Canadian 
137,969, total 1,856,336. Afloat in har- 
bor: wheat, American 167,000 bus, Cana- 
dian 423,000, total 590,000; corn, Ameri- 
can, 25,000; oats, American 203,000, Ca- 
nadian 373,000, total 576,000. 

Total stocks in elevators declined 
1,011,000 bus in one week. Elevators 
loaded 1,212 cars for eastern seaboard, 
and put 841,000 bus into barge canal 
craft. 

There is some inquiry for winter stor- 

grain, and shippers are offering 
Stee u, Duluth to Buffalo, and 3c for 
loads the last 10 days of November. 
About 2,000,000 bus rye have been cov- 
ered, it is understood. More is offered. 

There was an active demand for most 
grains on the exchange floor throughout 
the week. Millers were seeking high 
protein spring wheat and found pre- 
miums very firm, with advancing ten- 
dency. Supplies were reported light. 

Corn demand was fair, but receipts 
were very light, and reports were this 
grain was reaching markets slowly be- 
cause of farmers’ indisposition to haul. 
Bids for lake offerings were around $1.06 
bu, but local holders asked $1.08. 

No. 2 white oats sold on July 11 for 
614%c bu. The last sale of No. 3 was 
at 60c. ; 

Holders of 46-lb malting barley would 
not sell under 84c, c.i.f. ere was some 
inquiry for rye. 

ere was another flurry in millfeeds 
last week, caused by an advancing ten- 
dency of prices and withdrawal of Min- 
neapolis mills which had been offering 
tonnage for lake-and-rail shipment. As 
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a result, prices now are largely nominal, 
as neither local nor western mills are 
offering anything to the trade, except in 
mixed cars with flour. 

Nominally, western feeds are worth 
$80, Boston, for bran, July shipment, 
and $32 for middlings, both lake-and- 
rail shipment. Cottonseed meal declined 
fractionally to $55.50, and held steady 
at that price. Oil meal was held within 
former limits, bringing $42.50 for 
prompt, 31 per cent grade, and $43 for 
August shipment. 

There has been no great demand for 
feeds, but some business has been done 
by oil meal sellers, who are predicting 
prices will hold firm, and may advance. 
Similar predictions are made for the 
next six weeks by cottonseed men, 


NOTES 
Clarence Hardenbergh, vice president 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., visited 
Buffalo last week. 
J. P. Walker, president Standird 
Milling Co., was at the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell mill here last week. 


The Associated Flour Mills Co. ‘jas 
purchased the Stanley-Cherry mill at 
North Pembroke. It will retain \r. 
Cherry as manager. 

The Buffalo city council has adop'ed 

e ordinance giving the health dep: rt- 

ent authority to supervise the fumi :a- 
tion of flour and cereal mills. 


E. A. Miller has taken over the c- 
count of the Crookston Milling Co., \in- 
neapolis, in New York state outside ‘he 
metropolitan district, and will handl« it 
from his office in the Dun Building. 

Inability to obtain suitable grou: ds 
has caused the Buffalo Flour Club to 
postpone its outing, scheduled for Jiily 
19, to some later date, probably July °'6, 
at Pipe’s Creek Inn. E, A. Miller }:as 
been appointed chairman of the outing 
committee. 

Speaking at the recent Buffalo cun- 
vention of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Dr. David Friday, director 
of research in the National Transport a- 
tion Institute, Washington, predicted 
wheat would sell for $1.25 bu before 
election, and would touch $1.35 before 
Christmas. 

P. D. Faunestock 


PHILADELPHIA 

There was a weaker feeling in the local 
flour market last week in sympathy with 
the late decline in wheat, and mill limits 
were generally reduced 15@25c bbl. The 
decline, however, failed to interest buy- 
ers to any extent, and there was no dis- 
position to operate beyond actual nee:ls. 
The feeling prevails that, with a frecr 
movement of new wheat, there will be a 
further decline in prices, and buyers are 
disposed to pursue a conservative policy. 
So far, only a few of the mills are offer- 
ing new crop flour. Export demand is 
light. Receipts for the week were /,- 
980,216 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 
sacks to Dublin, 2,000 to Belfast, 850 ‘o 
Ceuta, 2,950 to Melilla and 700 to Tan- 

ier. 

. Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first paten's 
$7.75@8.10, standard patent $7@7.5), 
first clear $5.50@6, hard winter short 
patent $7@8, straight $6.30@6.85; sot 
winter straight, $5.25@5.65; rye flour, 
$5.10@5.35. 

Millfeed developed an easier tone, wit) 
buyers indifferent. Spot supplies wer: 
small, but there were ample offerings | » 
arrive. At the close the feeling was 
little firmer, but trade was quiet. Qu 
tations in car lots, per ton, to arriv« 
spring bran, $29.50@30.50; soft winte 
bran, $30.50@31.50; standard middlings 
$29.50@30.50; flour middlings, $84@35 
red dog, $41@42. 

There was no wheat offering on the 
spot, and the market was wholly nominal 
There was some inquiry from exporters 
at 9c over Chicago September for Augus‘ 
delivery. Receipts, 48,047 bus; stock. 
615,876. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator, nominal. Car lots for loca 
trade, nominal in the absence of offering: 

There was little doing in rye, but th: 
market has advanced Ic in sympathy wit! 
the West. Receipts, 2,147 bus; stock 
126,979 bus. Quotations were 86@87c for 
No. 2 western and 82@838c for No. 2 
near by. 


Corn for local trade was firm and 
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higher under small supplies and a fair 
demand. Nothing doing for export. Re- 
ceipts, 3,291 bus; stock, 41,228, Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.18%@1.19%4, No. 3 yellow $1.16% 
@1.17%. 

Corn goods were quiet but firm, in 
sympathy with corn. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.75@3; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.75@3; 

rl hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 

A moderate local business was done in 
oats at somewhat higher prices. Offer- 
ings light. Exporters manifested little 
interest. Receipts, 78,009 bus; stock, 62,- 
569. Quotations: No. 2 white, 66@66%c; 
No. 3 white, 65@65%éc. 

NOTES 

The Roosevelt Steamship Agency has 
been chartered in Delaware, with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. 

The federal court has approved the 
sale of the Pusey & Jones shipyard plant 
at Gloucester, N. J., to Henry K. Fort, 
of Philadelphia, for $516,000. The plant 
was sold at receiver’s sale last week, 
and is said to have cost its former own- 
ers $5,000,000. ’ 

A group of wharves in the southern 
section of the city that is expected to 
rival any marine terminal on the At- 
lantic seaboard, is being rapidly com- 
pleted. The development is officially 
known as the Moyamensing group of 
piers, and is between McKean and Por- 
ter streets. Pier 78 was completed some 
time ago. Pier 82 is almost finished, and 
pier 34, which is the largest of the group, 
is being pushed to completion as fast as 


s ble. 
. Samvuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Lecal flour buyers seem disposed to 
wait until the new crop flour market be- 
comes more settled before doing any ac- 
tive purchasing. Only a mild interest in 
new wheat flour prices has developed. 
The majority of the trade here is of the 
belief that as soon as new crop flour be- 
gins to move with any volume, a consid- 
erably lower range of prices will prevail. 

Mills are extremely cautious with re- 
gari to making new crop quotations. 
Many are taking the ground that there 
is too much uncertainty regarding the 
size and quality of the new hard wheat 
crop, and that too little interest is being 
shown by buyers to warrant forcing the 
market. 

A few Oklahoma mills are quoting 
some low prices for new hard winter 
wheat patent flours. A range of $6.50@ 
6.60 bbl in cotton is quoted by one mill 
for standard patents, but there are sev- 
eral that are making a price of $6.25, 
in cotton, for reputable standard brands. 
Special short new wheat patents are 
quoted all the way from $6.75 to $7.25, 
with one mill holding at $7.50, but the 
latter is evidently not desirous of doing 
any business. 

Flour quotations, at the close of the 
week, 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, 
special short $8.25@8.50, standard pat- 
ents $6.90@8.25, first clear $5.75@6.25; 
hard winter wheat patents, new wheat 
basis, $6.25@6.65 for standard and $6.75 
@7.25 for short; soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, new wheat basis, $6.40@7.25, 
straight $5.75@6.25, clear $5.25@5.75. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending July 12, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, c——Stocks—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Miour, bBhig.... 34,800 18,430 ..... seecs 
Wheat, bus... 250 1,100 121,308 162,426 
Corn, bus..... One. waaan’ ~4cwure 5,468 
Oats, bus..... 31,090 30,120 33,451 22,854 
we, so cees eéeee 55,375 1,065 126,773 
Bariey, bus... .....- tL acéen's . beea s 
Milifeed, tons. .....- ep aes = t 
Corn meal, bbis ..... Ee tating. cook hee o 


\ generally quiet demand for all 
wheat feeds, with the market steady, was 
the report from receivers last week. The 
trade only came on the market to meet 
current needs. Other feeds were held 
Steady, with a moderate inquiry. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, $30.50@30.75; win- 
ter bran, $30.50 for hard and $81 for 
soft; middlings, $31.50@32 for standard 
and $35.50@36 for flour; mixed feed, 
$82.50@36; red dog, $41.50; gluten feed, 
$44.50; gluten meal, $54.80; hominy feed, 
$44; stock feed, $41; oat hulls, reground, 
$17; cottonseed meal, $44.50@56; linseed 
meal, $43.50,—all in 100’s. 

A higher and stronger market for corn 
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meal was reported, with a general ad- 
vance in prices. Demand was somewhat 
improved. Granulated yellow was quot- 
ed at $2.80, bolted yellow at $2.75, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn, $2.35, all in 
100’s. Oatmeal was firmly held, with 
rolled quoted at $8.50 and cut and 
ground at $3.85, in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour was firm, with a good demand at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl for choice patent; stand- 
ard patent, 15@25c less. 

NOTES 


The bakery of Ralph F. Hambert, 
Newport, Vt., was damaged $10,000 by 
fire July 7. 

A brick bakery to cost $25,000 is being 
erected on Harvard and Clark streets, 
Cambridge, Mass., for William Rydberg. 

The Lampron Bakery Co. Spring- 
field, Mass., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $150,000. John E. Lam- 
prom is president and Walter H. Mc- 
Carthy treasurer. 

J. B. Craig, a former president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was a re- 
cent visitor in Boston. He will leave on 
a yachting trip to New Foundland and 
adjacent territory, and return to Winni- 
peg by way of Montreal. 

The Sachem, which recently arrived 
at Boston from Liverpool, brought 1,000 
bags dairy meal and 100 bags horse feed. 
The Barrymore arrived July 8 from Liv- 
erpool with 426 bags corn flour con- 
signed to the Josselyn Stores, Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Demand for flour last week was rather 
slow, and there were no extensive pur- 
chases. Most of the buying was from 
hand to mouth and for prompt delivery. 
Flour men are urging their clients to 
take advantage of present prices, and it 
is their belief that the price of flour 
will move higher as the year advances. 
However, there is no disposition, under 
present market conditions, for bakers to 
buy ahead, as their belief is that prices 
will go to lower levels on the new crop. 

Some claims are made that contracts 
on old flour will last until new is moving 
more freely, but business in new flour 
thus far has been quiet. Some new of- 
fers are on the basis of $6.15 bbl for 95 
per cent. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
heavy, in proportion to the amount on 
the books. Mills held prices firm on the 
higher grades of hard wheat flour. Both 
entire wheat and graham flour were 
rather slow, with prices slightly higher. 
Entire wheat $7.30@7.35 bbl, and gra- 
ham $6.25@6.35 both cotton 98's, car 
lots, Pittsburgh. Rye flour was sluggish, 
with prices nominal. Flour quotations, 
July 12: spring wheat, first patent $7.50 
@8.50, standard patent $6.90@7.50; hard 
winter, standard patent $5.90@6.50, short 
patent $6.50@7.25,—all cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5@5.25, bulk; clears, 
$5.75@6.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed was rather inactive, with in- 
quiries showing that large bookings were 
not planned. Quotations, July 12: stand- 
ard middlings, $29@30 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $33@35; red dog, $39@40; spring 
wheat bran, $26.50@28.50; linseed oil 
meal, $46.40; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $52, 36 per cent protein $45; 
dairy feed, 22 per cent protein M3@45, 
16 per cent $34.90@36.90. 

The cereal products markets continued 
quiet, and buying was largely of a rou- 
tine character. On account of the season 
of the year the demand for corn goods 
was on a reduced basis. Dealers, how- 
ever, continued to hold prices quite firm 
because of the strength of the cash corn 
market. There was a light demand for 
yellow, granulated and white cream 
meal. Corn flour was slow, while a fair 
demand for oat goods prevailed all week. 
Barley goods were quiet. Quotations, 
July 12: No. 2 yellow shelled corn, $1.19 
@1.20; No. 3 yellow, $1.18@1.20. Oats 
held firm and were in fair demand. No. 
2 white, 624%4.@63'%4c; No. 3 white, 61% 
@62%ec. 

NOTES 


L. U. Hayman, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. offices, Pittsburgh, is spending a 
brief vacation at Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

The Hereter flour mill, near Gettys- 
burg, Pa., was burned July 10. It was 
one of the oldest mills in Adams County. 

The Antietam Mill Co., Inc., property 
at Funkstown, Md., has been sold at 


public sale to F. F. Gaver, of Hagers- 
town, Md., for $15,100. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., attended the summer out- 
ing and convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association on Lake Erie and in Canada. 


Mrs. Charles Schell and Miss Dawn 
Hergerroth, who conducted a grocery 
and flour store on South Wood Street, 
Middletown, Pa., have dissolved part- 
nership, Mrs. Schell taking over the in- 
terests of Miss Hergerroth. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Retail Grocers’ 
Association will hold its annual picnic 
at Hershey Park on Aug. 7, Officers 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
F. A. Schrekengaust; vice president, 
Augustus Kreidler; secretary, Monroe 
Morrison; treasurer, A. P. Kitchen. 

D. H. Crock, branch manager, and 
R. T. Hambleton, sales manager, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Pittsburgh offices, at- 
tended a meeting of the West Virginia 
salesmen at the Chancellor Hotel, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., July 11. On the day 
following, a meeting of the salesmen re- 
porting to the Pittsburgh offices was held 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 

C, C. Larus. 


ROCHESTER 


A light output of flour last week again 
marked the milling business here. The 
trade was disinclined to buy on the ad- 
vance, and about all the reason for com- 
ing in appeared to be urgent need. 

Car lot sales were about the limit, 

with considerable business in mixed ship- 
ments. Practically all sales were for 
early movement. With mills about 
caught up on deferred shipments, prompt 
movement was needed to keep them go- 
ing. 
Prices held about steady. Millers gen- 
erally preferred to lose a sale rather 
than concede materially from asking 
prices. Clears were still sluggish. Some 
mills had a slight accumulation. Range 
of prices on July 12: spring patents, 
$8.10@8.30 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $8.25; spring straights, 
$7.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $7.80, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.85; first clears, $6.30@6.60, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6 
@6.60; low grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There was little inquiry for soft wheat 
flour. Apparently the trade decided to 
see what the new crop would show in 
the way of prices. Ordinarily, inquiry 
on the new crop comes in early July. 
New wheat has been milled here as early 
as July 16. Last season the first arrived 
on July 26. 

Shipping orders were in covering 
about everything on the books. Soft 
wheat prices were as firm as ever, with 
farmers not inclined to sell under $1.30 
bu and some shippers demanding $1.40. 
Under such conditions, flour prices were 
very firm, with winter straights offered 
in limited lots at $6.60@6.65 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Sales were re- 
stricted to brands, and mostly to regular 
customers. Locally, winter straights 
were offered to bakers at $6.75 bbl and 
to grocers at $7.30, in eighths and quar- 
ters. Some country mills were closed 
until the new crop comes in; meanwhile 
they did a little feed business, and began 
getting in shape for the new season. 

Entire wheat was in light demand at 
$7.30@7.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, mostly mixed 
cars, Boston. Some little business in 
graham done at $6.25@6.35 bbl, cotton 
98’s, mixed cars, Boston. Rye flour was 
about at a standstill. Old flour, best 
light brands, was offered in a limited 
way at $5.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.75@5.90. 

There was good demand for feed, with 
offerings about cleaned up. Some mills 
advanced prices on both bran and mid- 
dlings 50c. Shipments were mostly in 
mixed cars. Range of prices: spring 
bran $30@30.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran $83, 
mostly local; spring middlings %31@ 
31.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$35; winter bran $35, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed was closely sold out. 
Prices were advanced $1@2, with mixed 
lots offered at $27@29 ton, sacked, most- 
y local. 

Jobbers here who handle ground feeds 


‘complained that trade was below July, 


1923. Prices were advanced, with corn 
meal $5 higher at $47 ton, and ground 
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oats $3 higher at $47, both sacked, de- 
livered. 

Feed mills grinding in transit sharply 
advanced prices. Corn meal and ground 
oats were offered at $44 ton, both sacked, 
mixed cars, Rochester rate points. West- 
ern standard bran and middlings were 
offered at $30.70 ton, mixed cars, local 
rate points. There was a fair volume 
of business last week, buyers urging 
prompt shipments to catch the market 
before it had a chance to drop. 

Corn meal, table quality, firm at $4 
cwt, mostly small lots. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
| PTT Cee ee eee eee 3,650 20 
PROVIOUS WOOK .cccccccccces 8,386 17 


Of last week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 850 winter and 300 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Local flour buyers no longer get ex- 
cited and do the rush and grab act for 
supplies on rising markets as formerly. 
Experience has shown them the error of 
their way. They have discovered, for in- 
stance, that it doesn’t pay to carry large 
stocks of anything; that the various 
charges which go with the luxury, such 
as storage, labor, interest, insurance, 
“rattage,” “spoilage,” “stealage,” etc., 
while burdensome even on the advances, 
are simply. overwhelming on the declines. 
They therefore prefer to play safe, pre- 
fer to buy from hand to mouth for a 
reasonable profit and let the mills do 
the carrying, hedging, risking, speculat- 
ing and worrying to their hearts’ con- 
tent, for they, the buyers, have played 
the game to the limit and are apparently 
done with it. 

A fair business was done in flour last 
week, domestic and export, but nothing 
extraordinary. Old stock was generally 
regarded as too scarce and high for con- 
sideration, and this fact forced new hard 
and soft winters to the front and made 
them do the honors. Prices scored a 
further gain all along the line, yet the 
advance was somewhat held in check by 
resellers and a disposition on the part 
of buyers to make supplies go as far as 
possible before replenishing. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@liec less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.35@7.60, 
standard patent $6.85@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.85@ 
6.10; soft winter short patent $5.75@6, 
straight (near-by) $5@5.25; rye flour, 


white $5@5.25, dark $4.40@4.65. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$8.55; winter patent, $7.05; winter 


straight, $6.55. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,376 
bbls, 6,278 of which were destined for 
export. Exports for the week, 1,025 bbls. 


City mills ran conservatively, and 
made fair sales both at home and 
abroad. They advanced their spring 


patent flour 10c bbl; otherwise, their 
quotations were unchanged, 

Millfeed closed firm but quiet at ad- 
vance reported earlier in the week. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, $31@32; 
standard middlings, $30@31; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $42@43; city 
mills’ middlings, $32. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
scarce, upward and in excellent demand, 
closing 44%c higher than a week ago, or 
nothing down from the top. No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, closed on July 12 at 
nominally 14c under No. 2 red winter, 
as against 142c under the previous week 
and 6%c under last year. Much of the 
tributary wheat is wet from almost daily 
rains, and will be unusually late in com- 
ing to market. Closing prices: spot No. 
2 red winter, no market; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.22; July, $1.22; 
range of southern for week, 95c@$1.21; 
last year, 83c@$1.09%%. 

Of the 132,758 bus wheat received here 
last week, 113,910, mostly Canadian, 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
39,912 bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 
128,483 bus, 42,311 domestic and 86,172 
Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
July 3 to July 12, 17,027 bus, against: 
116,645 in the corresponding period of 
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1923. Range of prices last week, 95c@ 
$1.21; last year, 83c@$1.09%. Arrivals 
for the week were 16,951 bus, against 
104,781 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.20; spot, $1.03; No. 
3, spot, $1. Receipts, 12,504 bus; stock, 
125,131. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to July 12, 1924, 340,393 
bus; year ago, 368,910. Range of prices 
last week, 93c@$1.02; last year, 90@94c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 6444@65c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 634%@64c,. Receipts, 83,067 bus; ex- 
ports, 30,000; stock, 82,165. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 88c, 
or 2%c up for the week. Receipts, 16,- 
170 bus; stock, 94,107, 


NOTES 
Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporter, has returned 


from an extended trip to Europe. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., visit- 
ed his local agents, Clifton & Sanborne, 
at Washington, last week. 

Many of the mills in this section are 
out of the market on old flour and con- 
fining their offerings to the new crop 
product for July-August shipment. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.50 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; 
corn, $1.25; rye, 95c; barley, 95c; oats, 
65c. 

Some of the near-by soft winter mills 
were so hungry for old crop wheat last 
week that they were actually bidding as 
much as 2%c over the Baltimore market 
to secure it, which was most unusual. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


UTAH AND IDAHO MILLS 
HAVE BIG YEAR’S OUTPUT 


Ooven, Uran.—Flour mills of Utah 
and Idaho operated at a greater per- 
centage of capacity during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, than those of most 
sections of the United States, according 
to FE. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, who 
spoke at a conference of grain dealers 
and flour millers of Utah and Idaho on 
June 11 at Ogden. 

During that period there were pro- 
duced in three large Ogden mills 712,000 
bbls flour, in two large Salt Lake mills 
150,000, and in 12 smaller mills of south- 
ern Idaho 500,000, a total of 1,362,000 
bbls. On this basis it is estimated that, 
with the production of Utah’s smaller 
mills added, the total would reach close 
to 2,000,000 bbls, an increase of 50 per 
cent over the previous year. 

With the market demand pronounced, 
Manager Alton told the grain men, there 
is certainty of another good year in 
1924-25 despite the grain shortage in 
the two states. 

Another speaker at the conference was 
H. W. Prickett, traffic counsel for the 
Ogden Grain Exchange and manager of 
the traffic service bureau of Utah. He 
spoke relative to two new Utah-Idaho 
grain rate cases being presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Joseph M. Parker, president Ogden 
Grain Exchange and manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, presided at 
the afternoon meeting held in the Weber 
Club rooms and the banquet held at the 
Hermitage Hotel in Ogden canyon in the 
evening. 

Other speakers at the afternoon meet- 
ing were B. L. Stack, secretary Ogden 
Grain Exchange, whose subject was gen- 
eral crop conditions, and J. F. Welsh, 
federal grain supervisor, who spoke on 
revised federal grades. At the banquet, 
Dr. W. L. Wanlass, dean of the depart- 
ment of commerce, Utah Agricultural 
College, was the chief speaker, and P. 
F. Kirkendall, mayor of Ogden, wel- 
comed the conference members. About 
150 grain and flour men and their wives 
were present. W. E. Zuprann. 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILL BURNS 

Toronto, Ont., July 15.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The 400-bbl mill of the Wol- 
verton (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., burned 
this morning. The concrete grain tanks 
were saved. There has been no state- 
ment of the loss, which is covered by 
insurance. A. H. Batey. 
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NORTHWEST RUST 
DAMAGE IS LIGHT 


Traces Found in Minnesota and Dakota, 
According to Conference Report— 
Some Blight Looked for 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A report issued 
by the Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust states that traces of black 
rust have been found throughout Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, but the opinion is 
expressed that damage, if any, will be 
light, compared with other years. 

Minneapolis line elevator companies as 
yet have received no reports of black 
rust. They say, however, that the stand 
of wheat, particularly in North Dakota, 
is so heavy that, unless there are fre- 
quent showers and temperatures are 
moderate, some damage may be looked 
for from blight. The maximum tempera- 
ture reported from North Dakota July 
14 was 88 degrees. In Montana, how- 
ever, temperatures ranged from 86 to 
96. No rust reported from there. 

Private reports received from millers, 
dated July 11-13, indicate that the crop 
throughout North Dakota is in ideal 
condition. Only one station reports a 
little red rust on leaves, and this, of 
course, is not alarming. Most reports 
are to the effect that the wheat is clean, 
heading out nicely and promising a yield 
of 15 to 20 bus per acre, with a continu- 
ance of the present weather. Some ex- 
press the opinion that the crop has ad- 
vanced too far to be seriously damaged 
by rust, should it develop. 

Throughout southern Minnesota the 
prospect could hardly be improved upon. 
Wheat has headed out and is filling well. 
There is plenty of moisture in the soil. 
With a continuance of favorable weath- 
er, cutting should begin in about two 
weeks, 

Reports from South Dakota millers 
are uniformly favorable, and show an 
improvement over the last two or three 
weeks. Wheat is said to be in the milk 
stage; there are no signs of rust, and 
present indications point to the best 
yield in years. Bowdle reports a trace 
of rust, but adds that, with a continu- 
ance of the present weather, no damage 
will result. 

* * 

Wiwnirec, Man., July 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Latest reports indicate that 
recent high temperatures and lack of 
moisture have materially reduced crop 
prospects in northern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where rain is urgently needed. 
In the southern portions of these prov- 
inces, conditions are much better. Pro- 
longed rain would even now work won- 
ders for crops at points where they are 
reported poorest. Manitoba crops are 
in excellent condition, following good 
rainfall, and the outlook here is very fa- 
vorable. G. Rock. 

- * 

Great Faris, Mont.—The present is a 
crucial period for Montana’s wheat crop. 
Favorable reports come from every sec- 
tion of the state, but there is a need 
for general showers in July or there will 
be a material curtailment in the amount 
of wheat harvested. The area known as 
the Triangle, immediately north of Great 
Falls to the Canadian line, has a large 
acreage of late seeded spring wheat, and 
unless there are frequent rains for the 
next four weeks much of it will return 
a very short crop. In the northeastern 
and eastern portions of the state, and in 
the Judith basin, the wheat crop is prac- 
tically made. Through the section known 
as the Highwoods, and adjoining: moun- 
tains of the same name, it is merely a 
question of how large the yield will be. 
Some grain dealers familiar with that 
section freely predict a crop of 30@40 
bus to the acre. West of the mountains, 
where rain had been needed, recent 
downpours have left growing conditions 
fine, and the weather over the state gen- 
erally for the first 10 days of July was 
very favorable to forward progress in 
all crops. 

* . 

Porttanp, Orecon. — The Oreg 
wheat crop is estimated at 13,000,000 bus 
winter wheat and 1,656,000 spring, or 
about half the 1923 production. Con- 
tinued dry weather in June cut down 
the condition to 61 per cent for winter’ 
wheat and 45 per cent for spring. Sam- 
ples of wheat received are mostly light, 





but strong in gluten. The oats crop is 
estimated at 6,493,000 bus, with a condi- 
tion of 65 per cent: The barley crop is 
figured at 1,978,000 bus, and condition 
60 per cent. 
* 7 

Seatriz, Wasu.—Harvesting is gener- 
al throughout the Pacific Northwest 
grain belt. The Washington statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the condition of winter wheat 
dropped from 58 to 50 per cent of nor- 
mal from June 1 to July 1; spring 
wheat from 57 to 38; oats from 79 to 62; 
barley from 65 to 52, The forecast for 
production of winter wheat is 18,339,000 
bus, compared with 20,606,000 June 1, 
37,015,000 in 1923 and 25,645,000, the 
five-year average for 1918-22. Produc- 
tion of spring wheat is estimated at 
7,000,000 bus, against 9,690,000 June 1, 
24,728,000 in 1923 and 14,972,000, the 
five-year aver All wheat condition 
July 1 indicates a total yield of 25,339,- 
000 bus, against 61,743,000 in 1923. 

Wheat holdings on farms in Washing- 
ton, July 1, are estimated at 2 per cent 
of the 1923 crop. Oats crop is esti- 
mated at 7,300,000 bus, against 11,970,000 
in 1923; barley crop estimated at 2,150,- 
000 bus, against 3,884,000; rye crop esti- 
mated at 134,000 bus, against 361,000. 


a * 


Ocpen, Utran.—According to reports 
of grain dealers of Utah and Idaho, the 
general wheat crop of each state is about 
50 per cent of normal. The report of 
M. M. Justin, statistician United States 
Department of Agriculture for Utah, 
shows that the winter wheat crop was 60 
per cent of normal on July 1, and spring 
wheat 78 per cent. These compare with 
95 and 93 per cent, respectively, last 
year. Grain men declare that the drouth 
of the past month has so damaged wheat 
in dry farm areas that in some places 
there will be no harvest. There have 
been light local rains through northern 
Utah and southern Idaho the past week. 


Omana, Nes.—According to the July 
report of the Bureau of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on conditions in 
Nebraska, the corn acreage in this state 
is about what it was last year, but the 
condition of the corn crop is much lower 
than it was a year ago; wheat, oats, and 
tame hay improved in June; and eastern 
Nebraska had too much rain last month, 
while the western part of the state suf- 
fered from drouth. 

. 


OxtanHoma Crtry, Oxia. — Showers 
scattered over a large part of the Okla- 
homa grain belt delayed threshing early 
last week, but did no damage to wheat. 
It was estimated at the end of the week 
that over one third of the Oklahoma 
crop had been threshed. Practically all 
of it is in shock. Hail did heavy dam- 
age to wheat and other crops during the 
week in the Texas panhandle. The area 
covered was about 40 miles long and sev- 
en miles wide, and extended into New 
Mexico. In small sections of that belt, 
crops were completely destroyed. 


* * 


Denver, Coro.—Scattered showers fell 
throughout eastern Colorado grain terri- 
tory last week, relieving to some degree 
the serious lack of moisture. 

* * 


Totevo, Oxn1o.—Cutting of wheat is 
delayed from 10 days to two weeks. 
Wheat has been cut in northern Ohio 
and southern Indiana as early as July 4, 
but this year none has been cut to date. 
Wheat in southern Ohio has already been 
cut and is in shock, and some threshing 
may be done this week. The crop, al- 
though smaller than last year, promises 
a good quantity of superior wheat of 
good milling quality, although no actual 
milling tests have yet been made. 

* a 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Illinois corn acreage is 
estimated at 9,175,000 acres, compared 
with 8,995,000 last year. Condition of 
crop on July 1 was reported at 66 per 
cent of normal. This is one of the low 
condition records for July 1 in Illinois, 
and compares with 86 per cent last year, 
and the 10-year average of 86. Crop 
prospect based on this condition is 248,- 
276,000 bus, compared with 337,312,000 
last year, and the five-year average of 


317,273,000. 
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Winter wheat in Illinois has showy 
considerable improvement during the 
past month, but the state prospect cop. 
tinues below average, due to the thin. 
ning out of stands from winter killing jp 
the main wheat belt. State condition jg 
given at 66 per cent, compared with the 
average of 80. Indicated production js 
for 33,931,000 bus, compared with 60,- 
534,000 a year ago, and the five-year ay- 
erage of 51,337,000. Harvest is under 
way well up into the central areas. 
Heads are well filled, and grain, as 
rule, is of good quality. 

~ _ 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Favorable we:ther 
and close attention by farmers wil! be 
necessary to bring the corn crop to ma- 
turity, according to the report of the 
Pennsylvania department of agricu!' ure. 
The crop is considerably under the « ver- 
age for July 1, and although an improve- 
ment has been shown during the pa.t 10 
days, the necessary hot sunshine and 
cool nights have been lacking. W heat 
shows slight improvement in the last 
four weeks. In some sections it has cen 
badly lodged by wind and rain. 





DANUBE GRAIN AREAS 
STEADILY RECOVERING 


The grain producing areas of the ! )an- 
ube basin are steadily recovering | \eir 
position as an important source of c: veal 
supply, reports the United States )De- 
partment of Agriculture. Producti | in 
the basin is as yet far short of the re- 
war figures, but gains have been mac : in 
wheat, barley and corn. 

The basin as a whole in pre-war y: rs, 
including Austria, Hungary, Czechc lo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and I vu- 
mania, showed substantial exportable .r- 
pluses of wheat, rye, barley, oats nd 
corn. These regions were forced to re- 
adjust their economic life in the }re- 
vailing political situation following he 
war, with resultant deficits in grain } :o- 
duction. 

The exportable wheat surplus by 1'21 
had dropped 96,000,000 bus below ‘he 
average pre-war exportation, so that, in- 
stead of producing a surplus for export, 
24,245,000 bus were actually imporied 
into the basin. Production since t!en 
has steadily recovered, and not only !\as 
the deficit been wiped out, but 38,000,100 
bus were available for export in 1923. 

Further substantial gains may be «x- 
pected in exportable surpluses, the «e- 
partment says, although exports may not 
again reach the high pre-war level, due 
to land reform and a predominance of 
peasant agriculture that has replaced 
large estate wheat production. 

Grain production in the Danube basin 
has great significance for Americ:n 
farmers, inasmuch as increasing quan!i- 
ties of Danubian wheat are likely to a)- 
pear on the markets in competition wi'h 
American wheat exports, the departme it 
points out. The Danube territory his 
been torn by political and economic rea:'- 
justments, the effects of which the d:- 
partment has endeavored to measure in 
a special study of the situation. 

The results of the department’s stud 
are presented in Department of Agricu’- 
ture Bulletin No, 1934, entitled “Agr '- 
cultural Survey of Europe—the Danul: 
Basin,” copies of which may be obtaine 
free as long as the supply lasts. Addi 
tional copies may be obtained from th 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C., at a cost of 15c per copy. 





Water for irrigation purposes has re 
cently been found in Fuerte Ventura 
one of the least important of the Canary 
Islands, reports Vice Consul Raymond 
Phelan to the Department of Com- 
merce. This will make it possible to 
grow large crops of tomatoes, corn. 
alfalfa and potatoes. The one main ob- 
stacle is, however, to find capital to un- 
dertake the work of making the water 
available. 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, the winter ir 
Norway has been a very hard one, but 
it is not thought that the winter crops 
have been injured, as the fields have 
been well protected by snow. Due to 
the late arrival of spring weather, the 
sowings of spring crops were delayed 
two or three weeks. 
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(Continued from page 225.) 
WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
July 9 ..+-+- $1.23% @1.48% $1.20% @1.25% 
July 10 ..---- 1.24% @1.49% 1.22% @1.26% 
Se il «ese 1.25% @1.49% 1.23% @1.27% 
Se 19 vcsbay 1.27% @1.51% 1.25% @1.29% 
Joly 14 ..--+- 1.31% @1.55% 1.29% @1.33% 
July 15 .----- 1.29% @1.53% 1.27% @1.32% 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. 
g,....$1.18% $1.20% 12..... $1.23% $1.24% 
10....- 1.19% 1.21% 14..... 1.27% 1.29 
ae 1.21% 1.22% 16..... 1.26% 1.28% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per ‘bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


aie 9 Antes $1.17 @1.21 $1.15 @1.17 
Jaly 10 . cece 1.16% @1.20% 1.14%@1.16% 
Dee ii <simes 1.18 @1.22 1.16 @1.18 
July 12 ..ise- 1.21% @1.24% 1.19% @1.20% 
Me 18 aves 1.27 @1.30 1.25 @1.26 
ORT 1.25% @1.28% 1.23% @1.24% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
July 12, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (00's omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,328 1,171 1,090 1,432 
Duluth ..ccccees 659 777 602 497 
Totals .ecevces 1,987 1,948 1,692 1,929 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 5, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minne polis .. 92,800 119,423 92,150 65,904 
Dulut!: ....+- 33,126 60,283 46,063 41,724 
Totcls ......125,926 179,706 138,213 107,628 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* ....... $42.75 @ 43.00 


No. | ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.25@41.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.50@40.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.75@40.00 


Rye (ced, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 19.50@21.00 


Whit» corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.70@ 2.75 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 2.65@ 2.70 
Rye flour, white® ......cccseses 4.60@ 4.65 
Rye tiour, pure dark® ......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.60@ 6.85 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.50@ 6.60 
Rabled GREP? .ncccccccccsscese +--+ @3.14% 
Linseed of] meal® ...........+.. 43.00 @ 43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 14 July 15 
July 12 July 5 1923 1922 














Mo. 1 Gee ss... 2,220 2,257 3,199 711 
No. 1 northern... 907 898 1,026 34 
No. 2 northern. .1,042 1,291 1,666 698 
Other® evcescees 3,360 3,415 65,437 1,452 

Totals. cc rcoss 7,529 7,861 11,828 2,895 
MO 1000 bsseers 1,738 S.A ee eS 
we. 1008 isesians 2,044 S.TBT. «cece veces 
1000 Aeasnns B0G6 O,508. ccose coses 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
Tange of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

July Corn ats Rye Barley 

8. 94% @ 95% 50 @50% 70% @70% 60@75 
9. 96% @ 97% 52% @52% ....@72% 60@75 
10. 97 @ 98 51% @51% 73% @73% 60@75. 
11. 100% @101% 51% @51% 73% @73% 62@76 
12. 103% @104% 52% @53% 75 @75% 63@77 
14. 106 @107 52% @53 78% @78% 65@79 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday: July 14 

July 12 July 5 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,328,040 1,449,960 1,171,200 
Flour, bbls....... 17,359 8,546 19,645 
Millstuff, tons.... 254 490 610 
Corn, . 171,000 75,520 
Oats, 251,020 144,000 
Barley, bus...... 70,000 116,640 131,320 
Ry BBBic eve siccs 73,440 92,660 74,420 
Flaxseed, bus... 61,000 115,000 98,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: July 14 
. July12 July5 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 753,200 633,320 671,370 
Flour, bbis....... 204,493 187,125 304,365 
Mi istuff, tons... . 13,284 11,105 13,572 
Cora: Bis sc veees 177,920 116,590 173,800 
J. alee 310,500 263,680 898,800 
Barley, bus...... 141,570 131,370 221,390 
YG, nesses 276,760 106,260 15,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 20,740 13,700 11,000 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
ind Duluth on July 12, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














, 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis . 7,529 11,328 2,895 1,738 
DUGG Accs cee 2,112 3,235 1,006 523 

ee ee 9,641 14,563 3,901 2,261 


_ Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 14 July 15 July 16 
oaty 12 July 5 1923 1922 1921 
ove 36 


Corn 18 1,326 122 
Oats ... 334 354 2,147 15,825 10,095 
Barley... 84 93 465 270 1,076 
Rye ....5,342 5,586 4,428 10 26 
Flaxseed. 21 12 19 56 1,184 
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Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
July 12, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -——In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis.. 61 98 41 21 19 5 
Duluth...... 24 59 24 108 99 45 
Totals .... 85 157 65 129 118 50 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to July 
12, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis . 8,342 6,634 1,855 1,094 
Duluth ........ 6,811 3,971 5,992 3,621 
Totals ....... 15,153 10,605 7,847 4,715 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 


Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 
July 8 ...$2.33 2.32 2.36 2.16 2.11% 
July 9... 2.36 2.33 2.36% 2.15% 2.11% 
July 10 ... 2.37% 2.34% 2.38 2.15% 2.13 
July 11... 2.45 2.41% 2.46 2.18% 2.14% 
July 12 ... 2.47 2.43 2.48 2.20% 2.16% 
July 14... 2.50 2.30 2.50 2.25 2.21% 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trade last week was _ slow. 
Stocks are being reduced and flour or- 
dered out on existing contracts, but buy- 
ing is not indulged in except necessity 
compels. The cheapness of clear flour 
does not seem to have appealed to buy- 
ers during the slow movement of pat- 
ent. Mills advanced patent 25c bbl and 
clear 1l5c. 

The durum flour trade continues to 
work largely on old contracts.. The sud- 
den strength seemed to surprise buyers, 
and they let the market get away from 
them. If prices stabilize, there is a 
chance for considerable business to come 
in. The mill quoted No. 2 semolina at 
44%4@4\%c lb in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
and durum patent at 4c less. 

Nominal prices, July 12, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ..,.... $7.35@7.60 $5.75@5.90 
Bakers patent ........ 7.10@7.35 5.60@5.75 
First clear, jute...... 5.15@5.40 5.10@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 3.40@3.90 3.25@3.50 


Sales of rye flour covered only local 
buying, the outside trade not showing 
any inclination to trade here, Small and 
scattered lots were booked, but the vol- 
ume was light. The rye market con- 
tinues strong, and flour quotations are 
higher, as follows, f.o.b., mill, in cotton: 
pure white, $4.90; No. 2 straight, $4.65; 
No. 3 dark, $3.10; No. 5 blend, $5.10; 
No. 8 rye, $4. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
OE B® 66526 ciuscestene 13,260 36 
Previous week ..........+. 17,015 46 
; 2 SRA rrrera rs 16,010 43 
TES DERE GH ccccccvssece 14,220 38 


Demand for millfeed continues con- 
stant and the mills are sold up to the ex- 
tent of their present output. The 
strength of the grain market gives feed 
a firmer undertone. Supplies appear to 
be sufficient at present, and no doubt is 
felt as to filling future needs. 

The government report was regarded 
as bearish on wheat, and caused a slight 
setback in the price list, but the unfa- 
vorable news as to Canadian crop condi- 
tions and estimated large decrease in 
yield from former figures caused a 
strong situation both at home and 
abroad. Market did not meet much sell- 
ing opposition in the face of the urgent 
buying and constant support of quota- 
tions. Trading was more aggressive, 
and covered both new investments as 
well as short covering. The position of 
the market is such that any further 
broad buying may stimulate a new price 
advance. Sales in the spring cash wheat 
were at a minimum, and little interest 
was evinced by either milling or elevator 
interests. The limited receipts as a rule 
went into store for assembling and later 
shipment to the East. — 

Mills have practically left the durum 
market and the elevators are in control 
of the situation. What offerings came 
out elevators cared for at their level of 
prices. The No. 1 amber was reduced 
Ic all around the closing day; No. 2 a 
similar decline on the outside bids. Mills 
occasionally picked up a choice car, but 
on the whole they were not interested. 
Spring wheat shipments showed up fair 
and durum very light, resulting in a 
218,000-bu increase in stocks. 


There was excellent buying of rye fu- 
tures and, helped by the stronger grain 
list, prices registered a substantial ad- 
vance. European countries were report- 
ed bidding for supplies at the seaboard, 
and apparently backed up here seeking 
stock. Elevator withdrawals were active 
and for a substantial amount, causing 
holdings here to decrease over 1,000,000 
bus. However, elevators still carry over 
4,750,000 bus, with more in sight. Every- 
thing in the cash line is absorbed at the 
going basis. 

The in and out movement of corn was 
negligible, and the market lacked in- 
terest. 

Favorable flax crop prospects led to 
selling pressure that netted price de- 
clines running from %c in the October 
down to as much as 55%c for the current 
delivery. Toward the end of the week, 
shorts became alarmed at the hot weath- 
er and unfavorable reports regarding 
conditions in western Canada, Attempts 
to buy proved unsuccessful even at ad- 
vanced bids. This caused July to work 
up lle, on July 11 hitting high at $2.48, 
while the September registered a 7c ad- 
vance, reaching top at $2.22, October fol- 
lowing with a 4%c gain and peak of 
$2.17 the closing day. Final quotations 
were %@l1\%c under best figures for the 
week, and well above the close of July 3. 
Cash trade is in keeping with the run 
of receipts and offerings. 


NOTES 


A little Canadian wheat and oats is 
moving in steadily, but not enough to at- 
tract any attention. It goes into store 
in bond. 

Vessel tonnage was in slow demand. 
The rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
continues at 144c for cargo lots and 1%c 
for smaller ones. 

Eastern inquiry for wheat was slow, 
but several houses specializing in rye 
were taking all offerings, and kept ad- 
vancing bids to get stuff. 

Receipts of grain are running at a 
fair rate, with the bulk of the cars be- 
ing applied on former sales and only 
a small amount coming on the tables 
for sale. 

Stocks of corn, oats and barley in 
Duluth-Superior elevators are getting 
low. Holdings are being cleaned out, 
and houses put in shape to handle the 
new crop. 

Some figuring on tonnage for last trip 
and winter storage is said to be in prog- 
ress, but few vessels will consider that 
business at this time. A rate of 3c bu 
is mentioned, with shippers bidding 3c. 

Loading of rye featured in the grain 
shipping situation during the week end- 
ing July 12. About 1,500,000 bus were 
forwarded, destined to Chicago, Fair- 
port, Buffalo and Depot Harbor. An- 
other cargo of 273,000 bus will be loaded 
out July 14. Wheat shipments were light, 
most of it spring. An elevator will load 
158,000 bus July 14, to go east. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 
r-September— 
Old f 


July New 

SUNG Ge .ncccncces o000e  c0006 sees8 
Mt @ igekesaes ces 121% 114% 114% 
ee UM csatovsaxd 119% 111% 111% 
SS eee eee 122 112% 112% 
UE 60.5% 606 es ee 122% 113% 113% 
BE Soccer es see 124 114% 114% 
BN DD vaahewsusss 127% 117% 117% 

*Holiday,. 

Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

os. seage Mincee canes Discus susse DB vca'se 


7.. 120% @142% 120% @132% 117% @130% 
8.. 119% @141% 119% @131% 116% @129% 
9.. 120% @142% 120% @132% 117% @130% 

10.. 121% @143% 121% @133% 118% @131% 

11.. 122% @144% 122% @134% 119% @132% 

12.. 124% @146% 124% @137% 121% @134% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring .... 263 142 91 244 407 1 
Durum .... 396 635 5608 92 1,275 787 
Winter .... ° ee 3 4 o% 8 

Totals .. 659 777 602 340 1,682 796 
COPR cccvce 17 42 307 103 48 3 
GOGO .crsve 45 68 23 91 2° 2 

Bonded... 5 15 os es ce a 
Rye ....... 467 266 89 1,484 2,284 82 
Barley .... 77 28 74 26 60 79 

Bonded. . . se 11 o ae 65 ° 


ed... 24 59 24 84 10 69 
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Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
o— Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
Sree sAubes Pences cones De geee ebaew ebeue 
7... 1235 @124% 121% @124% 121% 119% 
8... 121% @122% 119% @122% 119% 117% 
9... 124 @125 122 @126 122 120 
10... 124% @125% 122% @125% 122% 120% 
11... 126 @127 124 @127 124 122 
12 128% @129% 127% @129% 127% 125% 


*Holiday. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 12, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 








1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn} 
1,2nor § 140 99 33 71 67 60 
3 dk n l 
3 nor j 85 8 Ss 24 4 14 
All other 
spring .. 503 290 160 16 6 15 
1,2 am dl 
1,2 dur jf 600 1,310 252 67 99 75 
3amd l 
3 dur § 113 45 
All other 
durum 770 1,527 500 73 273 159 
Winter .... 1 1 1 6 1 3 
Mixed ..... ee ee os 68 oe 172 
Totals ..2,112 3,235 1,006 370 450 498 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
——Close——__ 


Opening July 14 

July 7 High Low July 12 1923 

July ..$2.38% $2.48 $2.33 $2.47 $2.63% 
Sept. . 2.18% 2.22 2.15 2.20% 2.33% 
Oct. .. 2.138% 2.17 2.11% 2.16% 2.25% 
Stocks of flaxseed, July 12, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, 52,000 bus domestic, 56,- 


000 bonded; 99,000 domestic, no 


bonded, 


UTAH AND IDAHO SEEK 
GRAIN RATE REVISION 


Ocpen, Utan.—Filing of two com- 
plaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change has been announced, one seeking 
revision of grain freight rates from Utah 
and Idaho to points east as far as Chi- 
cago and to southeastern states, and the 
other to Pacific Coast-states. The cases 
involve the reasonableness of freight 
rates to stations in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, Ari- 
zona, California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Regarding the latter four states, 
question is also raised regarding the tariff 
from Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Utah and Idaho. 

The case is brought in each instance 
by the Ogden Grain Exchange through 
the traffic service bureau of Utah. Pro- 
posals have been made that the states 
of Utah and Idaho both intervene in the 
cases, as representing the general tax- 
paying interests, the farmers and indus- 
tries in general. Traffic officials say that 
this is the first time that there has been 
a case covering the entire grain rate sit- 
uation as affecting Utah and Idaho. H. 
W. Prickett, who is acting as _ traffic 
counsel in the case, attended the confer- 
ence of Utah and Idaho grain dealers 
held in Ogden on July 11 to explain the 
case and the important bearing of the 
rate freight on the industries of the two 
states. He said that he figured that 
$1,000,000 in excess freight charges were 
being paid by the grain industry of the 
two states each year. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


; Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


year ago, 











~~ 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S..... 3,804 = .cace 448,269 
NW. Gydmey, N. GB...  scecee ceovve 38,989 
Other Nova Scotia 

DOUG caccasaus ..t380e canes 364 
St. John, N. B.... 717,602 ..... 573,542 
Other New Bruns- 

WORE WOUND sce cc vece tne 
Montreal, Que. ... 1,163,111 ..... 1,009,279 
Lake Megantic, 

QUE. seccccevces io aa 
Quebec, Que. ..... 34,687 .sevce 11,852 
St. Armand, Que.. 928 1 5,169 
Abercorn, Que. ... 15,144 3,071 79,269 
St. John’s, Que. .. 13,698 3,190 22,976 
Atheletan, Que. .. (5 grrr 432,555 
Coaticook, Que.... 487,946 .ccce 273,980 
Highwater, Que...  ...... - deehen 
Cobourg, Ont. .... we eueee 381 3,044 
Prescott, Ont..... 15,220 ..... 53,033 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 547,579 111,401 1,510,073 


Bridgeburg, Ont. . 353,993 9,177 902,942 
Fort William, Ont. ris 10,367 
Winnipeg, Man... ....-. oS wshmes 
Fort Francia, Ont, .....-- «sess. 18,025 
Emerson, Man. 3,782 17 48,029 
Gretna, Man. .... .e.cee ST Os wcccce 
NW. Portal, Gask... .cccc- 2,535 300 
Lethbridge, Alta...  ...... ary 
Vancouver, B. C.. 27,502 31,934 922,576. 





3,321,648 162,176 6,364,633 
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UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 
FEATURES UPHELD IN COURT 


The Nebraska supreme court sustained 
the validity of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration uniform sales contract, as against 
objection that certain clauses, particular- 
ly those relating to remedies for breach 
of the contract, were void for want of 
mutuality of obligation. The decision 
was handed down in the case of Peters’ 
Trust Co. vs. Kleppinger, 197 N.W. 415. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. had 
contracted to sell a quantity of flour to 
defendant; the uniform sales contract 
form being used. Defendant refusing 
to receive part of the flour, suit was 
brought to recover damages. The trial 
court ruled that there was no right to 
recover, and plaintiff appealed. The su- 
preme court reversed the decision, and 
remanded the case for further proceed- 
ings. 

The trial judge ruled in the buyer’s 
favor on a theory that the contract was 
so worded that there was “no obligation 
to deliver a pound of flour,” that the 
millers could “change it or put it off to 
suit themselves.” This judge appears to 
have specified further objection to the 
contract that it lacked mutuality of ob- 
ligation, was one-sided, and unfair to 
the buyer. 

After summarizing the provisions of 
the first part of the contract, the su- 
preme court said: “The contract pos- 
sesses all the incidents and elements of 
a contract of sale of goods for future 
delivery. The seller sells and the buyer 
buys goods at a fixed price and on defi- 
nite terms of payment, and the goods are 
to be delivered at a certain place upon 
shipping directions to be given by the 
buyer. It is neither unilateral nor void, 
so far. Is there lack of mutuality in 
the provisions with reference to damages 
for a breach of the contract? Following 
are its provisions in this respect: 

“*Buyer’s Nonfulfillment of Contract: 
That upon failure on the part of the 
buyer to furnish shipping instructions 
when due, or upon his failure to perform 
any other obligation under this contract, 
the seller may, upon notice to the buyer 
by telegram or letter addressed to the 
buyer’s last known place of business, ex- 
ercise the following options (a), (b), 
or (c): 

“*(a) To cancel that portion of this 
contract on which there has been a de- 
fault. 

“*(b) To terminate that portion of 
this contract on which there has been de- 
fault, with an entry charge to be paid 
by the buyer of 50c bbl on flour and $1 
ton on feed; and, in addition, the buyer 
shall pay to the seller such loss, damage 
and expense as may arise through his 
failure to carry out the provisions of this 
contract, less any freight included in the 
contract price, which shall be the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
seller’s cost of replacement at date of 
cancellation. For the purposes of this 
contract, the seller’s cost of replacement 
shall be determined at the option of the 
seller by either of the following meth- 
ods: (1) the seller’s cost of manufactur- 
ing and preparing for shipment an equal 
quantity of the commodities covered by 
this contract; (2) the price at which the 
seller could purchase an equal quantity 
of the commodities covered by this con- 
tract. 

“*(c) Extend the shipping period for 
30 days, invoicing to the buyer as a 
carrying charge for 15c bbl on flour and 
35c ton on feed for 30 days or a frac- 
tion thereof; demand draft covering such 
invoice as provided herein may be made 
upon buyer when shipping instructions 
are due. Such extension of shipping 
period is not to be effective until buyer 
has honored draft against him for car- 
rying charges herein mentioned. In the 
event that draft for carrying charges is 
not paid by the buyer on presentation, 
the seller shall then have the right to 
exercise clauses (a) or (b). At the end 
of any extended period, seller shall again 
have the right to exercise clauses (a), 
(b), or (c). 

“In the event that the buyer shall 
fail or refuse to pay for any shipment 
under this contract in accordance with 
the terms thereof, then the seller shall re- 
sell such shipment and the buyer shall 


pay all loss, damage and expense arising 
from such refusal, and the seller shall 
have the right of exercising options (a), 
(b), or (c) on the remaining portion of 
this contract. 

“*Seller’s Nonfulfillment of Contract: 
That if the seller shall fail to make 
shipment in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of this contract the buy- 
er may, upon notice to the seller, by 
telegram or letter addressed to the sell- 
er’s home office, exercise either of the 
following options, (d), (e), (f), with the 
understanding and agreement that the 
seller shall not be responsible for failure 
to ship according to the terms and condi- 
tions of this contract where such failure 
is caused by any fires, strikes, labor dif- 
ficulties, failure of carriers to furnish 
facilities, or other acts of carriers or 
other causes beyond the control of the 
seller: provided, that when such failure 
does exist the seller shall perform this 
contract within a reasonable time, in any 
event not to exceed 30 days from the 
termination of cause or conditions re- 
sulting in seller’s inability to perform. 

“*(d) To cancel that portion of this 
contract on which there has been de- 
fault. 

“‘(e) To terminate that portion of 
this contract on which there has been 
default, with an entry charge to be paid 
by the seller of 50c bbl on flour and $1 
ton on feed, and, in addition, the seller 
shall pay to the buyer only such loss as 
results from the difference between the 
contract price and the market value of 
the commodities covered by this contract 
on the date of default at point of sale: 
provided, that should there be no estab- 
lished market value at point of sale on 
such date of default, then seller’s cost 
of replacement on such date shall be 
deemed the market value. 

“*(f) Extend the shipping period for 
30 days, it being understood that, at the 
end of the extended shipping period, the 
buyer shall again have the right to ex- 
ercise options (d), (e), or (f).’ 

“Under these provisions the liquidat- 
ed damages to be paid by the buyer or 
by the seller, as the case may be, in case 
of breach of the contract, are practically 
reciprocal, and as nearly equal as the 
differing circumstances in the case of a 
breach by one party or the other would 
warrant. There is no lack of mutuality 
in the contract in this respect.” 

A. L. H. Srreert. 





MAKES ACCURATE CROP PREDICTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Allen Logan, presi- 
dent Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, 
furthered the confidence his clients had 
in his crop reports last week, when his 
estimates, published 24 hours before the 
government forecast was issued, coin- 
cided exactly with the latter in both Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and missed the Ne- 
braska yield by only 1,000,000 bus. The 
closeness of Mr. Logan’s estimates cre- 
ated considerable comment among the 
trade. Mr. Logan has built up an ex- 
tensive and dependable crop reporting 
service in the past several years, and his 
estimates usually show little variation 
from those issued by the government. 
Harvey E. Yantts. 





GOVERNMENT IS ORDERED 
TO RETURN GOLTRA BARGES 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—An order directing 
that the 19 barges leased to Edward F. 
Goltra, seized in March, 1923, by the 
government, which later used them in the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, be brought 
back to St. Louis by 10 a.m., Friday, July 
11, was issued by Federal Judge Faris. 

Judge Faris made the order after over- 
ruling a motion made by Douglas Rob- 
ert, counsel for Mr. Goltra, which would 
cite Brigadier General T. Q. Ashburn, 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
United States Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, for contempt of court as a result 
of failing to return the boats to Mr. 
Goltra after a temporary injunction di- 
recting this had been issued. 

James E. Carroll and L. O. Hocker, 
attorneys for the government, contended 
that Brigadier General Ashburn had com- 
plied with the order, but put the barges 





into the government service, pending de- 
cision by the United States Supreme 
Court, which remanded the case to the 
local federal court. 

Brigadier General Ashburn seized the 
barges and took them down the river 
when the government alleged that Goltra 
had failed to abide by his contract for 
their lease, failing to keep them in con- 
stant operation. After hearing lengthy 
arguments of counsel for both parties 
to the controversy, Judge Faris said he 
would hold a hearing on the injunction 
July 10. 

Fourteen of the barges are docked at 
St. Louis, while the remainder are on 
their way up the river from New Orleans, 
from which point they have been used in 
transportation work by the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MONTANA WHEAT POOL 
WILL BE CONTINUED 


Great Faris, Mont.—Announcement 
by the Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of the result of a referendum 
taken among members is to the effect 
that continuance of the organization has 
been favored by the vote. The propo- 
sition of proceeding with a new contract 
was carried about three to one. A pri- 
mary and general election has now been 
called by the directors, to be held late 
in July. 

An analysis by C. M. Strawman, man- 
ager, of the expense of handling the fall 
pool, contains no statement as to the 
final total received by the growers for 
their wheat, but it is said that the ex- 
pense of handling amounted to 9.3c bu. 
Deducted from the Minneapolis base 
price, which is said to be shown on each 
statement, this is counted upon to give 
the member the average price for his 
wheat. 

Just what the farmers whose grain was 
handled through the pool received for 
their wheat is not stated authoritatively 
at any place in the official report, but a 
letter published with the report suggested 
that the amount for one grower at least 
was less than 80c bu, apparently for win- 
ter wheat, as he said that he could have 
sold for 86c eight months ago. Another 
letter of similar tone suggested even less 
satisfactory results. 

Joun A. Curry. 





COURT RULES ON LIABILITY 
OF BANKS TO DEPOSITORS 


The liability of banks to depositors 
on account of checks paid on forged in- 
dorsements was considered by the Ore- 
gon supreme court in the case of Joseph 
Milling Co. vs. First National Bank of 
Joseph, 216 Pac. 560. 

The opinion recognizes that there is a 
well-established rule of law that a de- 
positor is bound to give the bank prompt 
notice on discovery of the forgery, but 
some courts hold that delay by the de- 
positor in giving notice does not pre- 
vent recovery against the bank, unless 
the bank has been injured through the 
delay. The opinion adds: 

“The relation between banker and de- 
positor is one of debtor and creditor, 
and the implied agreement between them 
is that the banker will pay only in con- 
formity with the orders of the depositor. 
The obligation of the bank is not merely 
to use reasonable care to pay in accord- 
ance with the order of the depositor, 
but the undertaking of the bank is, 
stated broadly, absolute. A bank must 
pay a check only to the payee named, 
or to his order. The obligation of the 
bank is to pay a check only upon a 
genuine indorsement. The drawer is not 
presumed to know the signature of the 
payee, but the bank must at its peril de- 
termine the identity of the payee and 
the genuineness of his signature. A 
bank cannot charge against the account 
of its depositor any sums: as payments 
unless those sums have been paid to 
such persons as the depositor has direct- 
ed, and payments made upon forged in- 
dorsements are at the peril of the bank, 
unless it can claim protection upon the 
ground of estoppel or negligence charge- 
able to the depositor.” 

A, L. H. Srreer. 
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WORLD WHEAT AREA 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Acreage in Principal Producing Countries 
About 4% Per Cent Lower Than in 1923, 
Says Department of Agriculture 


Decreases in wheat acreage for the 
1924 harvest amounting to about 41% per 
cent are indicated by Department of 
Agriculture estimates of acreage from 
countries having in 1923 about 80 per 
cent of the total wheat acreage in the 
northern hemisphere, exclusive of Russia, 
The estimated total acreage this season 
is about 179,000,000 acres, compared with 
188,000,000 in 1923, and 169,000,000, the 
average for the same territory for the 
period 1909-13. When the full effect of 
dry weather in southern Europe and 
North Africa is known, and when the 
Canadian crop is officially forecast, the 
total decrease from last year may be as 
high as 10 per cent, the depariment 
states. 

The area planted to cereal crojs in 
Russia is approximately the same or 
slightly larger than last year, according 
to the best information available. In the 
chief wheat producing region, Ukraine, 
the acreage is reported to be smaller, 
with increases in the northern and Volga 
regions. On June 1, crop conditions were 
below average in all regions excep! the 
Caucasus and Siberia, but conditions 
there were not sufficient to bring the ‘otal 
for the country up to average. Since 
June 1 there have been repeated rejorts 
of drouth damage in some sections, ex- 
cessive rains in others, and mice and 
other field pests have contributed to a 
decline in the condition. 

Seeding conditions of wheat for the 
1924-25 crop are reported to be favorable 
in Argentina and Australia. No esti- 
mate of the probable acreage in \us- 
tralia is yet available. 

Rye acreage in the northern hemi- 
sphere, exclusive of Russia, in 192} is 
about 8 per cent less than in 1923, judg- 
ing from all reports reaching the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Acreage estimates have been received 
from countries having 60 per cent of the 
acreage harvested in 1923. 

Total production may be as much as 
18 per cent less than last year. Crop 
conditions in Germany and Poland which 
produce more than 50 per cent of the rye 
crop outside of Russia have been un- 
favorable generally, though there was an 
improvement during June. Winter rye 
in Poland has been below, whereas win- 
ter wheat was above, average condition. 
Rye production in Europe and North 
America is about 99 per cent of the total 
world production. 


NEW OLD-TIME WIND MILL IS 
MODERN WONDER IN HOLLAND 


That the building of wind mills is not 
as greatly in vogue in Holland today as 
it was 200 years ago, is evidenced by the 
following news item, translated from the 
Hague illustrated monthly, “Ons Neder- 
land,” under the caption: “The greatest 
wonder of the twentieth century”: “A 
new wind mill has been built in Krops- 
wolde, near Hoogezarid. It is a real old- 
fashioned, eight-cornered wheat wind 
mill, with very forceful, solid wings, and 
it happily turns when the southwestern 
wind comes over the Zuidlaarder Lake, 
playing against its sails. And the miller 
feels himself richer than a king, now that 
he is enabled to conduct his business 
again in the same manner as his father 
and his grandfather conducted their bus'- 
ness, years ago, at the same location. 
Four years ago, his somewhat smaller 
wind mill was destroyed by fire, and since 
then he has been milling with the aid of 
an electric motor. An electric motor will 
only run by electricity, and electric cur- 
rent is expensive, while there is always 
a steady wind coming from the Zuid- 
laarder Lake, willing to do the same 
work free of charge. And now the miller 
can listen to the murmur of his mill that 
sounds like real music to him. Now he 
hears his mill stones growling and grum- 
bling as he has heard them do all his life. 
and although the work of setting his mii! 
to the wind is much harder than startiny 
an electric motor, he is a happy man 


again.” 
L. C. Witten. 
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FARMERS PUNCTURE RELIEF FALLACIES 
By C. C. IsELy 


ARMER MEL CUMMINGS strode 

down the aisle of the crowded 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce as- 
sembly room. Removing his glasses and 
stripping his coat, though it was Feb. 
98, as he advanced to the speaker’s desk, 
one would have thought that he was get- 
ting ready to pitch a bargeload of head- 
ed wheat or else was going to whip some 
one right on the spot. 

It was the annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. Officers, directors and 
members from all over the state, and 
particularly from the big wheat belt 
counties from Hutchinson to Dodge City, 
were in session. For weeks it had been 
announced that at this meeting a debate 
would be held as to the merits or de- 
merits of Aaron Sapiro’s formidable 
wheat pooling plan in which 300,000,000 
or 400,000,000 bus of wheat were to be 
contracted and sold in one huge pool. 
The kansas Farmers’ Wheat Marketing 
Assoc'ation was the agency to make the 
pool effective in Kansas. 

The jury of farmers who were to 
judge the debate was in its place. They 
had been selected at random from 
the crowd. The pool representative 
had just presented his side of the 
case | reading a brief statement to 
the effect that the Kansas Farmers’ 
Whew: Marketing Association was a 
100 per cent farmers’ organization, 
and ‘herefore its plan was not a 
debai ible question. 

Cuumings’ quivering lip showed 
unus::al perturbation, for he felt he 
had « right to be mad. Was this 
fello’ going to sidestep this debate 
in th:; fashion and get away with it? 

For weeks the paid solicitors of 
the wheat pool had been canvassing 
the iarmers to get their signatures 
to the contract. It was to be a 
gigantic farmers’ trust, organized to 
have disposal of all the farmers’ 
wheat. The wheat was to be “mer- 
chandised,” not “dumped” onto the 
market. “Orderly marketing” was 
the cuphonious phrase that was to 
revolutionize the old, puerile meth- 
ods of marketing. 

As to the troublesome 200,000,000- 
bu exportable surplus, it was hoped 
that by some sort of agricultural 
relief legislation Uncle Sam could 
be cajoled into furnishing money to sell 
this on time, or in some way or other dis- 
pose of it to some one in Europe who had 
not had a square meal lately. If worse 
came to worst, and they failed in the ef- 
fort to unload this loss on the generous 
federal Treasury, and the farmers them- 
selves had to take this loss, they would 
recoup themselves on the domestic market 
under protection of the 42c wheat tariff. 
Wasn’t that what the United States Steel 
Corporation was doing every year? Why 
not emulate its successful operation? 

Thus ran the solicitor’s argument. Of 
course, no one had taken the trouble to 
find out that our steel exports are only 
6 per cent of our production, and most 
of that goes to Canada, Cuba and near- 
by markets, while the farmer had to ex- 
port from 15 to 30 per cent of his prod- 
uct, depending for his output, not on 
the will of a corporation head, but on 
the Providence that governs the weather 
and makes the crops. 

To make the situation of acute inter- 
est the favorable fall stimulated large 
seeding, from Hutchinson southwest to 
Clayton, N. M., and the unusually fa- 
vorable winter promised an unprecedent- 
ed yield per acre. Already the “Old 
Timers” were making comparisons with 
the miracle crop of 1892, when wheat 
that fell by the wayside made a good 
yield, seed sown accidentally on buffalo 
sod made 20 bus per acre, while seed 
sown on good ground made from 30 to 
50, 60, 70 (?),—well, the last “Old Tim- 
er” had not reported yet, though that 
crop grew 32 years ago. The marketing 
of this prospect was a live issue with 
the farmers, bankers, and politicians. If 
the crop turned out according to pros- 
pects and if the farmers got even as 
much as $1 per bu, all would be lovely, 
but if they should get only 70c, as was 
being freely predicted, the devil would 
be to pay. 


To get the state of mind of these 
farmers in session, and just how Cum- 
mings, who was opposing the pool, felt, 
it should be further noted that the pool 
idea is not exactly a new thing. The 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., made 
a strong effort three years ago, and the 
Oklahoma and Kansas wheat growers’ 
associations made a partial success in 
getting members to join their organiza- 
tions, and handled some millions of 
bushels of wheat. The reputed success 
of the California citrus growers’ and 
raisin growers’ associations were shining 
examples of how the job should be done. 

Senator Capper, with a half dozen 
farm weeklies, had for a year or more 
definitely encouraged the movement, The 
much touted Capper-Tincher bill had 
failed miserably in bringing the smallest 
measure of relief. A new issue must be 
had for the coming campaign. So last 
fall, in conference in Chicago with Peteet 
and Sapiro, the groundwork was laid 
for the drive in Kansas. Here was the 
pivotal wheat state. She was the larg- 
est wheat producer. Line up Kansas, 
and the other states will follow. So the 


> 


the pool contract. The national Farm 
Bureau meet in Chicago refused to give 
the pooling idea further support. Harry 
Hartshorn, of Ford, president for years, 
and still a director of the Farmers’ Com- 
mission Co., Hutchinson, a farmers’ ter- 
minal marketing association, had in a 
most disconcerting way asked Lambert- 
son, Frizzell and Luther, all farmer poli- 
ticians and members of the pool organi- 
zation committee, why they had not 
signed the contract. Tom Bragg, of the 
Dodge City Farmers’ Elevator, asked 
the same question in an open letter. 
This brought these leaders through, 
though Lambertson did not have out an 
acre of wheat, but the movement still 
lacked enthusiasm. J. B. Brown, of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, had 
issued a communique to all the farmers’ 
organizations, warning of the pool con- 
tract. 

On the other hand, enough farmers 
were signing up at $10 each so that the 
money pouring into the pool headquar- 
ters at Wichita made possible a great 
campaign of publicity. Bankers as well 
as farmers were flooded with favorable 
propaganda. The comment of President 
Coolidge favoring co-operative market- 
ing was printed on the circulars as presi- 
dential indérsement of this particular 
plan. Even many line and independent 





A Harvest Crew Cutting Wheat Near Dodge City, Kansas 


idea was left during the summer and fall 
to incubate. Every newspaper and many 
of the big magazines gave the matter fa- 
vorable publicity. 

Called to Washington at the opening 
of Congress in December, Capper left 
Topeka with the idea still incubating. 
Governor Davis, Kansas’ Democratic 
farmer governor, inspired possibly by 
his astute political advisor, Forrest Luth- 
er, of Cimarron, a real wheat grower, 
decided to bring the hatch off in Cap- 
per’s absence. If it proved good it 
would serve Davis’ purposes as well as 
Capper’s. The senator had heard presi- 
dential buzzings in his ear, and so had 
the governor. Possibly this was the real 
thing, so why let the Republicans get 
all the glory? , 

So with Capper just fairly located in 
Washington, Governor Davis called a 
wheat conference in Topeka. Sapiro 
came from Chicago. Every politician 
who could lay claim to being a “dirt” 
farmer was in attendance. Every prom- 
inent Kansan was invited, and if they 
were not there in person they were re- 
ported present by proxy. 

It was a notable meeting. Even Sapiro 
was fooled by the apparent spontaneity 
of the gathering. It would not take 
much money to organize this bunch. An 
imposing advisory council was named, 
with Governor Davis at the head. Gov- 
ernor Lowden was invited to the state 
to explain the virtues of the plan. The 
Kansas governor had his picture taken 
signing contract number one. Davis’ 
part of the state doesn’t raise much 
wheat, but he signed for 130 acres. 

But there were mutterings of dissatis- 
faction. The existing organizations op- 
erating pools were reported to be ex- 
travagant and costly to their members. 
The Iowa and Nebraska farmers’ grain 
co-operative organizations, examining 
the northwestern pools, advised against 


elevators were beginning to flirt with the 
idea, for they were promised 4@5c bu 
for elevator charges at country stations, 
whereas most of them had been operat- 
ing at a loss for three years, and a 
guaranteed profit of 5c, with no risks, 
would be a rock of salvation to many 
a distressed country operator. 

The assembly room was crowded, for 
the question for deate was whether this 
new pooling plan would be better for 
the wheat producer than the present 
system of farmer co-operatives with 
their patronage dividends and with their 
own organizations at terminal markets 
in Wichita, Hutchinson and Kansas City. 
Cummings waded in with a mass of let- 
ters, reports and figures from various 
pool organizations that had been oper- 
ating two or more years in Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Idaho. In Idaho 
the concern was already in the hands of 
a receiver, though the governor there had 
also sponsored the movement. The dis- 
tress of the growers through heavy 
losses was very severe. 

Figures from the other organizations 
showed that the poolers received from 
Te to léc less per bu for their wheat 
than was paid to growers who marketed 
through channels that followed methods 
proved by experience. The pools were 
all extravagantly managed, and the mar- 
keting methods showed crude misunder- 
standing of marketing conditions. The 
desire to speculate and hold the wheat 
for a rise, with expensive storage and 
interest charges, and depreciation due to 
terminal contamination, were exempli- 
fied by the various reports. 

Cummings also had letters from Cali- 
fornia peach growers operating on the 
Sapiro plan, reciting another tale of 
grief from the land of sunshine, and a 
letter from the orange growers indicated 
that their path of operations was not 
all blossom bordered. As a final illus- 
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tration of the crudeness and extrav- 
agance of pool methods, he told how 
Charles Wortman, of Dodge City, a 
member of the pool, sold his 1922 crop. 
Not having a buying station at Dodge 
City, the pool directed him to sell his 
wheat to the best possible advantage and 
send them the check. 

He sold the wheat to the local farm- 
ers’ elevator for $1.06 per bu, deliver- 
The pool returned $600, 
and some months later an additional 10c 
per bu, and finally 14c, less an interest 
charge of 6c per bu, against the 
original $600 that had been returned to 
him. Thus Wortman received 78c for 
wheat that he himself had marketed for 
$1.06, and he had to wait months to get 
his final settlement. 

Cummings argued that by their pres- 
ent methods the farmers had reduced 
by competition the margins at country 
stations to a minimum, while under the 
Sapiro plan they not only received less 
but had to wait for their money. 

Reading from the contract, he showed 
that the farmer signed away all his 
rights and freedom of contract to an in- 
tangible organization of people that he 
did not even know, who had all kinds of 
right to make the farmer do as they 
liked, including a penalty of 25c per bu, 
attorney fees, and costs, in case the 

failed to deliver wheat to the neal, 
while the only right the farmer had 
was to quit raising wheat. He might 
go into the hands of a receiver, 
and Cummings advised that course 
to those that had already signed up, 
or he might deed his property to his 
wife, and there were plenty of sign- 
ers who were reputed to have al- 
ready done that. 

As to dumping, he pointed out 
that the best time for the Kansas 
and Oklahoma farmer to sell his 
wheat was July and August, before 
the Canadians got in the market. 
He warned that, while the farmers 
of the Northwest were suffering 
from a too copious dose of Town- 
leyism, the farmers of the South- 
west were now threatened with a 
load of Sapiroism. Finishing with 
a flourish, he said: 

“They would load us down with 
an ironbound contract that gives 
them the power of being as tyran- 
nical as kings, and they can hale us 
into court if we ever raise our 
hands against their plan. Why, gen- 
tlemen, the advisory council of these 
pooling associations went up to 

Washington early this month for a con- 
ference, and because the Secretary of 
Agriculture would not specifically in- 
dorse its pooling contract it tried to 
kick the department out into the Poto- 
mac River.” 

Closing his remarks with a witty ditty, 
as the epitaph they would engrave on 
the headstone of the pooling solicitor as 
the farmers rejected his overtures, Cum- 
mings sat down, while the 400 farmers 
burst into a tumultuous uproar of ap- 
plause and approval. <A vote without 
dissent rejected the plans of the pool- 
ers, followed with a resolve to stick to 
their own organizations that had been 
built up through years of effort. 

Not satisfied with this expression of 
conservatism and this rejection of a 
semisocialistic, semipolitical scheme that 
would rob the farmer of his individuality 
and give him nothing in return, these 
same farmers, after some discussion, 
unanimously voted to disapprove the 
MeNary-Haugen bill just reported out 
of the Senate committee of agriculture, 
and which they seemed to think would in 
the long run only get the farmer into 
more distress. ‘Thus the tedious task of 
building the gigantic wheat pool in Kan- 
sas i§ halted in its progress. Farmer 
after farmer, many of them county 
chairmen of the organizing forces, at 
once gave notice that they would with- 
draw their support. 

Kansas in a year’s time has many no- 
table farm gatherings, but none of them 
so truly reflect agricultural opinion as 
this statewide meeting of the co-opera- 
tors. Their sane, conservative stand only 
reflects the essential sanity and strong 
individuality of the western farmers. 
Many of them are in reality large scale 
business men, farming 500 to 1,500 acres 
of wheat, besides their other farm ac-' 
tivities. 

Tom Bragg, active in the Farmers’ 
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Foreign Market League, ridicules a 
movement that does not contemplate the 
sale of a single additional bushel of 
wheat. J. B. Brown, in his lucid circu- 
lar, says: “Fundamentally, the pool of 
a world commodity, to be effective, must 
be international—if we do not furnish 
the wheat, some one else will.” These 
farmers see clearly that what might be 
reasonably successful with a few raisin 
growers or a relatively limited number 
of orange growers, or even the burley 
tobacco growers, would not apply to a 
world commodity like wheat. 

They have also discovered that the 
temporarily successful fruit growing 
pools have unduly stimulated planting 
of orchards, so that the future increased 
competition of orange, prune, peach, and 
raisin growers predicates more distress 
ahead for these seemingly prosperous or- 
ganizations. That the movement is any- 
thing but spontaneous with the farmers 
is pointed out by Brown, who says, if 
anything could be done to take away the 
salaries of the promoters, the scheme 
would die overnight. 

The fight is not over. The farmers 
have not organized their opposition, while 
the poolers are bringing in an imposing 
array of oratorical talent to put the 
thing over. Either 44,000,000 bus must 
be signed for in Kansas, or the whole 
scheme fails. 

In the meantime, the sobering effect 
on the politicians can be noted. Con- 
gressman Tincher, coming out to ad- 
dress the Republican convention in his 
own district at Pratt, in the very heart 
of the wheat belt, and prepared to dis- 
cuss the McNary-Haugen bill, avoided 
the issue and consented to a resolution 
calling for an economic conference to 
help in European stabilization as a 
means to aid the farmers; and a similar- 
ly sane statement was adopted as a res- 
olution at the state convention where 
Tincher presided, _— 

The whole lesson should be convincing 
that the West, especially the farmers, 
will follow sane and constructive leader- 
ship, and that they are wearied with 
quack remedies for agricultural distress. 





CONCERNING LIABILITY IN 
DIVERSION OF SHIPMENTS 


There was no right to divert a ship- 
ment, after its arrival at its original des- 
tination, in such sense as to make the 
initial carrier liable for loss resulting on 
another railroad over which the shipment 
was reconsigned, decided the Georgia 
court of appeals in the case of Taylor 
vs. Central of Georgia Railway Co., 121 
S.F. 348. A shipment from Buena Vista, 
Ga., to Atlanta, Ga. was ordered to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., after arrival in At- 
lanta. The goods were in good order 
when received in Atlanta. Holding that 
defendant, the initial carrier, was not 
liable for loss occurring on the other road 
over which the shipment moved from At- 
lanta, the court of appeals said: 

“When goods in carload lots are con- 
signed to a person from one point to 
another in this state and transported to 
their destination over the railroad on 
which they are shipped, and the consignee 
is given notice and afforded an oppor- 
tunity to receive and unload, but orders 
a delivery to some other person, which 
is made, the liability of the railroad com- 
pany as a common carrier ceases. . . . 
It appears in this case that the plaintiff 
had notice of the shipment and an op- 
portunity to receive it in Atlanta, the 
original destination, but desired a fur- 
ther transportation to a point beyond the 
state. This required a new contract.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





RIGHTS AGAINST FORMER EMPLOYEES 
Courts should not enjoin a former em- 
ployee from breaking a contract not to 
enter the employ of a competitor within 
a certain time after quitting the first 
employment, unless violation of the con- 
tract, because of the peculiar or extraor- 
dinary character of the employee’s serv- 
ices, will cause injury to the first em- 
ployer which cannot otherwise be ade- 
quately redressed, or unless injunction is 
reasonably necessary to avoid disclosure 
of trade secrets. This is the substance 
of a ruling by the New York court of 
appeals in the case of Clark Paper & 
Mfg. Co. vs. Stenacher, 140 N.E. 708. 
A. L, H. Srreeer. 
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A LANGUAGE THEY KNEW 

At a recent meeting of millers in Kan- 
sas, the chairman’s repeated demands 
for order were unsuccessful in quieting 
disturbing talk from several parts of 
the meeting. Finally, one of the mem- 
bers, better acquainted with the lan- 
guage which millers best understand, 
shouted “Fore!” The clamor was in- 
stantly stilled, and the meeting enabled 
to proceed. 

* i 


HUH? 


Have you ever seen the temper 
Of a tempering miller’s temper, 
When he tampers with the temper 
Of a tempting tempering bin? 

A. W. E. 


* * 


A man who can speak six languages 
has just married a woman who can 
speak three. That seems to be about 
the right handicap. —Punch. 

+ + 


ON BEING AN EDITOR 


Most any one can be an editor. All 
the editor has to do is to sit at a desk 
six days out of the week, four weeks of 
the month, and 12 months of the year, 
and “edit” such stuff as this: 

“Mrs. Jones, of Cactus Creek, let a 
can opener slip last week and cut herself 
in the pantry.” 

“A mischievous lad of Piketown threw 
a stone and hit Mr. Pike in the alley last 
Thursday.” . 

“John Doe climbed on the roof of his 
house last week looking for a leak and 
fell, striking himself on the porch.” 

“While Harold Green was escorting 
Miss Violet Wise from the church social 
last Saturday night, a savage dog at- 
tacked and bit Mr. Green on the public 
square.” 

“Isaiah Trimmer, of Running Creek, 
was playing with a cat Friday, when it 
scratched him on the veranda.” 

“Mr. Fong, while harnessing a broncho 
last Saturday, was kicked just south of 
his corn patch.” 

Yes, it’s a wonder they draw salaries 
for it! Bulletin of Photography. 


* * 


POLITE MOTORMAN 


A street car had just started when two 
women, rushing from opposite sides of 
the street to greet each other, met right 
in the middle of the track. There they 
stopped and began to talk. 

The car stopped, too, but the women 
did not appear to realize that it was 
there. 

Finally, the motorman leaned over the 
front of the car and inquired: “Pardon 
me, ladies, but shall I get you a couple 
of chairs?” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


* * 
WARNED 


Sam, while walking in the woods late 
one afternoon, was surprised by a wild- 
cat which proceeded to chase him to the 
top limbs of a large oak tree on the 
edge of a deep canyon. The wildcat was 
climbing as fast as Sam, and soon had 
forced him perilously near the decaying 
end of a long limb extending beyond the 
edge of the precipice. Sam decided it 
was time to remonstrate. 

“Wilecat,” he said impressively, “wile- 
cat, does yo’ make me one inch fur- 
dah, yo’ is gwine to have to jump a long 
ways fo’ yo’ suppah!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“Your boy Josh says he’s going to 
town to seek employment.” 

“Yep,” answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“I don’t blame him. Everybody feels 


occasionally like gittin’ away an’ lookin’ 

fur work ’stid o’ stayin’ where he knows 

it’ll be waitin’ fur him regular.” 
—Washington Star. 


- 7 


Typist: “You’re not looking well this 
morning, Mr. Smithers. Got a cold?” 
Mr. Smithers: “Oh, no. I went to a 
fancy dress carnival last night as a pho- 
tograph negative. I’m afraid I did it 
too thoroughly. You’ve no idea of the 
«trouble I’ve had getting the Brunswick 
black off the whites of my eyes.”—Punch. 


. . 


“Well, sah, we’s due to ’rive bout one- 
fifteen by youah watch, les’n you set her 
up, two-fifteen eastahn standahd time, 
three-fifteen city time, if we ain’t an 
houah an’ fifty minutes late, which we 
is.” —Life. 


- . 


A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

First Inebriated Party: “S beau’ful 
aw ri’, but how you know it’s a sunrise? 
Looks ta me like a volcano.” 

Second Scofflaw: “Mebbe you’re right, 
ol’ feller. Mebbe we’re not lookin’ at 
th’ same thing.” —Judge. 

* » 

Grandma’s rheumatism used to suffer 
when it rained; now it is her complexion 
that suffers. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

- 7 


Old Burglar: “Don’t trouble to reckon 
7ow much we’ve pinched, Bill. It'll be in 
the papers in the morning.” —Punch. 

7 * 

Foreman (to slow-moving workman) : 
“Ere, now, you’re too kind ’earted for 
this job—afraid of ’itting a nail ’ard for 
fear of ’urting it!” —London Mail. 


* * 


Lawyer: “Well, to defend 
want money. Have you any? 
Client: “Oh, yus—plenty.” 
Lawyer: “Splendid. Now, what do 
they accuse-you of stealing?” 
Client : “Oh—money.” 


you I shall 


—Punch. 


USELESS BOOKS ON A DESERT ISLAND 


The telephone book. 
The city directory. 
The Social Register. 
The Bartenders’ Guide. 
Who’s Who. 
How to Win in Wall Street. 
Where to Dine. 
Infantry Drill Regulations. 
The Metropolitan Handbook. 
Your check book. 

* * 


—Life. 


Teacher: “Who was it that prompted 
you then? I heard some one whisper 
that date to you.” 

Johnnie: “Please, teacher, I expect it 
was history repeating itself again.” 

—Answers (London). 
. * 


Husband: “What sort of fish is this? 
It tastes like hake, it looks like plaice, 
and it smells like halibut.” 

Wife: “Well, I told Jane to order sole, 
and the man said all he had was whiting. 
But on the bill he put down eel, and 
charged the price of cod.” —Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED— 
Wyoming mill making hard spring wheat 
flour desires experienced flour salesman; 
also will consider reliable brokers’ con- 
nection. Address 2030, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


July 16, 1924 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of running a night shift in a 209 bbl 
spring wheat mill; must be able to pack 
flour when mill not in full operation; state 
age, experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Address 2011, care Northwest. 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A REAL SALESMAN 
with acquaintance in the trade t: 
open the Scranton, Pa., and easter: 
New York state trade territory fo 
a well and favorably known hig) 
quality Kansas Turkey Hard Whea: 
Flour. Give full particulars regard 
ing experience and qualifications 
Do not respond unless you can show 
an exceptionally good sales record 
Correspondence will be held confi 
dential. Address 989, care North 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED BY KANSAS 
mill; young man, with previous mil! ac- 
countant experience, also having me 
knowledge of traffic work,—capab! of 
taking full charge of books; pay ac: srd- 
ing to ability. Address 990, care N: :th- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LARGE, RELIABLE MANUFACTURE! OF 
mixed feed has an opening in its or¢ ini- 
zation for a salesman of ability to « ver 
southeastern Minnesota and southwé rn 
Wisconsin on a salary and commi:. -ioa 
basis; will consider experienced flour s |¢s- 
man providing he is thoroughly acqu int- 
éd with the feed trade in this terri ry; 
this is a good opportunity for the ght 
man with compensation in proportio: to 
his ability. Address 2040, care Nv w>th- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS }0- 
sition with mill with some following in 
Iowa; can furnish best references. \d- 
dress 2020, care Northwestern Miller, } in- 


neapolis, 





AS MILLER—WILL GO ANYWHE! EF: 
capable of getting quality and quan’ ity 
results from a mill; will work for sa\iry 
or on percentage. Address Wm. Ma er, 
1012 Williston Ave, Waterloo, Iowa. 


POSITION IN GOOD MILL; 42 YEARS 0OF 
age; excellent health; handled all wh: its 
in mills up to 4,000 bbls; good results in 
handling men; can come on short not ««; 
good references. Address 2042, care Nor :h- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—POSITION AS PACKER AND 
loading foreman; have had plenty of «x- 
perience; am a married man and wont 
steady job; will give as reference former 
and present employers. Address 2034, c:ire 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capaci'y; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish r:f- 
erences and come at once. Address 20.6, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 BBiS 
or larger; experienced with all kinds of 
wheat; will accept reasonable offer and 
can come promptly; best of references; 
correspondence solicited. Address 201), 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any size; can do good millwrig'\t 
work; have my own tools; many years f 
experience in all branches of the industr 
come on short notice. Address ‘‘Expe: - 
enced Miller,” 4930 Fremont Av 8S, Minn - 
apolis. 





YOUNG MAN, FOUR YEARS’ EXPER'- 
ence milling and grain, at present cor.- 
nected with large Kansas flour mill, see) - 
ing permanent connection with reliab = 
firm; can furnish best reference. Addre-s 
2021, care Northwestern Miller, Minn: 
apolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLE! 
wishes to connect with a medium or larg 
mill that desires to employ a high clas 
man; have had charge of highly successfu 
mills up to 3,600 bbis capacity; A No. ! 
references. Address 2036, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—SALESMAN 
with long experience in this territor 
wishes connection with good mill makings 
line of flour and feeds suitable for easter: 
trade; best of references will be given 
with last employer eight years; now a 
liberty. Address 2041, care Northwester 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAI 
miller and capable executive with lifetim: 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat 
is open for a connection with a good mil! 
ing concern; can produce results an 
know how to handle men; also experi- 
ence in remodeling and programing; good 
reference. Address 2031, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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